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IN THE SHADOW OF KATAHDIN 
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EVANS MEMORIAL WING, BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


poston has many buildings that are inter- | fundamental problem of language, in addition 
esting, and not a few that in point of | to other problems. 
architecture are impressive. Many peoplethink | For months the members of the special com- 
that the first place among buildings of the | mission carefully studied the immigrants in 
latter class belongs to the new wing of the | all parts of the state, and then made the review 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which Mrs. | of conditions and the definite recommendations 
Robert Dawson Evans has built as a memorial | that the report embodies. Every citizen of 
to her husband. The picture on this page| Massachusetts should know what the com- 
shows the front of the wing as seen from the mission has to say about the living and work- 
Fenway. Visitors from the art centres of ing conditions of the immigrants; about the 
the Old World have given unstinted praise things that are being done to help them, and 
to this beautiful colonnade of twenty-two fluted also the things being done to hinder them, in 
Ionic columns, each fifty feet high. The wing | their way toward American citizenship. The 
is three hundred feet long, and ninety feet recommendations of the commission make a 
deep. Work on it began in April, 1912. The | definite constructive programme of legislation, 
exterior was completed a few weeks ago, but but no amount of legislation can take care of 
it will be some time yet before the work inside | the problem without the codperation of the 
is finished. The material is granite from the | Massachusetts people of ‘‘old American stock. ’’ 
coast of Maine. The architect is Guy Lowell | & 
of Boston, who designed the great circular JN the heart of the great wilderness that lies 
courthouse that the City of New York is about | 4 in the centre of Maine rises the noble moun- 
to build. ® tain, Katahdin. - In the days when Thoreau 
NE of the most interesting and important told the world about the Maine woods, 


A : 4 : ‘*Ktaadn’’ was the more common spelling, 
egg ap omer bent wx yoann eyes and Trumbull, the student of Indian nomen- 
special commission that was appointed last celature, held that that was the correct spelling. | 


nea ‘ _.; | But the name became ‘‘Ktahdin,’’ and then 
eth make 0 cially of the joelien of Sa ‘* Katahdin, ’’ and official sanction has probably 
There are few persons who grasp the pro- made ne Bmp ree = -" x 
portions of the problem. Here are a few facts — a 7 pleats " 
and fi that give a glimpse of it: 1816 a great landslide on the southern slope 
Last year 100,000 immigrants arrived in Mas- made a pathway by which the ascent is com- 
sachusetts, and for the past decade the yearly paratively easy for those who approach the 
average has been 73,383. Two persons out of mountain by way of the West Branch of the| 


every three in the whole state are either |; —- 
foreign-born, or the children of foreign-born pare recipitous for even the most adventurous 


parents. That is, the native-born third of the , ‘ - 

population has the task of bringing under domi- eins age oe * ee eee — 
nant American influence the other two-thirds. ne oe irc ‘ae pe i to its ad t, joe 
Nor is the problem confined to Boston and the it is well to allow two days for the task, —you 


other large manufacturing cities. In one town Gnd on ainple re Stn nal the = 
of less than 7,000 people, for example, there ificent vi a A . If the day is ao 
are representatives of 21 different nationalities, tee arty -arsetong Seiten a Sateen poo catony 
who as mahy diffecent lnagang If the the vast expanse of forest. One of them, fifty 


tide of immigration were suddenly to cease, it| ”. : 

would still be an enormous undertaking to Ne aa grey ag sig vt 
Americanize the foreign two-thirds of the red leadi 4 ~s ne! a fre vag 
population —to make it familiar with the |“ ; mg —_ eon oat “a _ 
language, the laws, the customs and the stand- seas a catia pe gs oe aye 
ards of living of the state. How much greater map. —— sides except the south there are 


and more complicated is the problem when the . 
newcomers continue to arrive at the rate of smaller mountains—Turner, Traveler and Four 
100,000 a year ! Brothers among them—that are from two 
It is well that the old Puritan commonwealth a ae or pe ~ eg Unlike 
is waking up to the magnitude and importance me > rangement a wee 
, rock-strewn ridge without vegetation, these 
of the task before it. In early years Massa- 1 tai Salted te» tithe te ith 
chusetts, of all the colonies, regarded with the sani Ser —— —— 


most open hostility any arrivals who came A , , 
“Bnotiah. The pieture on the cover this week gives a 
from non-English-speaking countries, or were glim a a dl te ny little lakes n 


other than Frotestant in religion. Thnough | i. foot of the grent mountain. It locks like 


the seventeenth century severe laws kept out . . 

not only Quakers and Catholics, but many any enya hag ype sey trip, ety 
other groups. It was looked upon as a great ad 4 \‘pougih 1,” for ot or hon. neg ma 
concession when, in 1682, the General Court forts of city or village life. But it is in the 


granted land and certain privileges to a small < ‘ 

colony of Huguenot refugees, and it was not a of the big game and fishing country, and 
until half a century later that those French Sas are at night your guide. will tell 
Protestants were allowed to become naturalized | Y°" Indian legends of which Katahdin is the 
citizens. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- | °°". ee 

tury jealousy of the growth and prosperity of reer et 

Pennsylvania spurred Massachusetts to a some- 


what more liberal treatment of immigrants ; yet HE French astronom : 
’ r | SHE er, La n i 
the first census, taken in 1790, shows that | Cohen, 


was extremely inquisitive, so much 
ninety-five per cent. of those who at that time | in fact, that ~~ os pen Beet een | 


were the heads of families in Massachusetts | ..;.) ; Foti 
| § ieties. l Negr 
bore distinctively English names, and that Se ee ee y See Oe 


an occasion when the astronomer’s curiosity 
nearly all the rest bore Scotch or Irish | ,o+ the better-of him. . "| 


names. ; 
It was well into the nineteenth century mi By FR AA, oe SE... 
before the real influx of immigration began. dor to Rome. When he entered, he found | 
The growing spirit of liberalism, combined the -_ writing at a small table in the recep- 
with the economic and political pressure in tion hall. Seeing her thus occupied, La Con- | 
Europe, started what may well be termed the | 4#mine could not resist the temptation to find | 
’ out what she was writing. So he approached | 
deluge. The latest census shows 117,000 Rus- her on tiptoes, and read the letter over her | 
sians in Massachusetts, 85,000 Italians, 48,000 | shoulders. The duchess pretended not to be 
natives of the Scandinavian countries, 35,000 | aware of his presence, and continued to write; 


« 6 | 
Austrians, 30,000 Germans, 26,000 Portuguese, eennt = — b- -goned —— | 
16,000 Turks, 11,000 Greeks, 10,000 Finns, and | things were ‘it not for the fact that Monsieur | 
soon. All of them, and all of their hundreds | La Condamine is standing behind my back, | 
of thousands of children,—as distinguished wy by — ve 
from the 223,000 natives of Ireland, 92,000 m5, to py B +4 ——_ "O 
natives of England, and 28,000 natives of duchess, that is absolutely a mistake! | assure | 
Scotland, and their children, — present the you that I did not read a word of your letter!’’ | 





AN INGENUOUS CONFESSION. 





Penobscot. On the other slopes, the mountain | 
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SHETLAND & WELSH PONIES 
















Also Carriages, Harness and Saddles. 

Pine Hill Farm, 244 Forest St., Medford, Mass. Try It 
and you 

° will sa 
Mid-forenoon Lunch wed 
eee OU hard-work- f never 
i ~ meee ing housewife, §| bought 
—  o— stop in the mid- § | such cof- 
dle of the fore- fee for 


FoRsTER’S | noon and fix 
PEANUT BUTTER) yourself a couple 
rot S of peanut butter 
sandwiches. You 
will be surprised 
— how it helps— 

Sold by the pound at good takes away that 


food =" i il x 
like this with glass cover’ --11-gone feeling. 


A. A. FORSTER CQ., NATICK, MASS. 


25 


cents 


Delicious blend of fine Coffees hard to equal 
at the price and hard to excel at any price. 


“Silver Quarter’ Goffee 


’ The Coffee with a fine, thin, 
SAWYER S al SEPTOLA beautiful tumbler free in every 
can. No coupon scheme, no 
Ff bother to get the tumbler—it’s 
there when you open the can. 
Ask your grocer for “Silver 
Quarter" Coffee and collect a 
set of these beautiful tumblers. 
SWAIN, EARLE & CO., 
| “ Boston, Mass. 
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KEY TO HEALTHY HOMES 































and economy use 
this clean, soft, san- 
itary toilet paper, 
served one sheet at 
a time, avoiding all 
litter and waste. 


“Handifold” 


Toilet Paper 
made from fresh, new, 
clean paper stock—no 
waste paper or any germ 













Ask your dealer. 
If he hasn’t it, send for 








‘ : ae. laden materials enter 
ine i into it. 3 Packages 
Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 
QUICK RELI Leominster, Mass. 2 5c. 
Accidents will happen; children are seldom aes Seaeees Soee Os. 
free from some kind or other. Septola not 88 Broad , Boston. Parcel Post 





only relieves immediately but being a per- "iG A RSENS IE Hi H 
fect antiseptic, its use by Surgeons and Nichsled hanger free 


mevdation for exts, burns, bruises, seinge, | 1 THERE A RIGHTEOUS GOD?” 


etc. It has no equal for the sick room. 
d oth itarian Publicati fi h 
10c., 25, 50, 75, $1.00 Bottles will write Miss LC. Thacher, 00 Alleghany st Roxbury. Mass, 


ees nigt —wenmthidhely yng Handy Clothes Sprinkler 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co., Catalog y 50 Big oP and our 


Makers of the Famous Sawyer’s Crystal Blue, 25-cent Sorinkter postpaid. 15 cts. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. Brown Supply Co., St., Lynn, Mass. 


Gehan mecuaapaan 


om PRIDE OF EVERY HOME. 
i ' “ihe y ves r Uncle Sam Uses Them. 


HH PS Wf \y i\\ The food-testing laboratories 
ie of the U. S. Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Commissary De- 
partments; U.S. Hospitals, the 
Senate and House Restaurants, 
and many of the Battleships of 
the U. S. are equipped with 


McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


fl 
l Actual tests have proved the superiority of McCray Refrigerators. This 
Sanitary, dry-air, ice-saving refrigerator is just as practical for your own 
home. Built for ice economy, and to keep food fresh as well as cold. 


























McCray Refrigerators cost a little more because they are made better, but 
they pay for themselves in the ice they save—in the satisfaction of having food 
free from bad odors, and in the lasting quality of their careful construction. 

VISIT OUR NEW WAREROOMS OR SEND FOR CATALOG 
THAT WILL MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 
No. 91 Residential Catalog No. 60 - Market Catalog 


No. 50 Hotels and Institutions No. 69 Grocers’ Catalog 
No. 73 Florists’ Catalog 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY 
19-22 South Market Street, Boston 
Near Faneuil Hall, Opposite Quincy Market, and only two minutes from State Street 
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Always Give Satisfaction. 


"THERE is neither pleasure nor 

health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good. 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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FTER a belated spring, a i ix ‘*Who’s Jim Smith ?’’ 
wet and cold summer, and OQ ‘*A’mighty poor man, him. 
a rainy autumn, came the i Live all alone on Beaver 
Fetal 





winter of want. In the valley 

of the St. John River few 
potatoes were dug that year, PX 
few oats were harvested, only 

a few thin bags of wheat, barley 3 

and buckwheat were taken to «&* 


97 Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


VI. THE WINTER OF WANT. 
sound-tempered man, clear of eye and | stamped on their faces; and when 








the mills. The hay wasaheavy 3 2a conscience, and temperate in all things. | you see them, remember the story 
crop on the ground; for lack re ee  Diackie, on the other hand, was quiet | of poor MacFarland.’’ 
of sunshine and drying winds only when he was sulky or asleep;| ‘‘And remember him who told you 


only a part of it could be ‘‘made’’ and housed. | generally he was uncertain of temper and | the story, dear,’’ Mrs. Stanway would add, 


A chill of apprehension fell early upon the | murky of eye; and he was above all an invet- | ‘‘and her who listened to it with you—and 
settlers of the lowlands and the highlands of | erate gambler and a hard drinker. Gradually, | this happy room—and the children asleep 
the great valley, for most of them depended | as if to keep Blackie always in sight, Captain | upstairs—and Noel Bear and every honest 


upon the harvest of one year to feed them | MacFarland adopted much of the major’s way | soul on Haystack Island that loves you.’’ 
until the harvest of the next. Their lands, | of life, to the consternation and wonder of his| On the mainland farms in the neighborhood 
their cattle, and their household goods 
were their only possessions; markets 
were small and hard to get at, and 
money was scarce. At the first chill 
of panic, many of the smaller farmers 
got their cattle to market by way of 
the river and the muddy roads, and 
thus they oversupplied the dull 
demand, and dragged the price of 
beef, mutton, and pork down to a 
figure that was ruinous to the pro- 
ducer. 

Captain Stanway hoped for the 
best until his half-formed wheat was 
frost-killed in the ear; then he made 
the journey down to the foggy town 
at the mouth of the river and paid a 
visit to his business agent. Sixteen 
days later, a schooner dropped her 
anchors off the head of Haystack 
Island; Stanway’s men took her 
freight ashore in canoes, sturgeon 
boats, and scows. ‘The schooner had 
come all the way from Westmoreland 
County, on the Bay of Fundy; her 
cargo consisted of bales of hay from 
the great salt marshes, of sacks of 
wheat, rye and buckwheat flour, of 
oats, bran, barley meal, and potatoes. 
All this—the produce and the hire 
of the schooner—cost the captain no 
small amount of money; and al- 
though he was rich in lands and cat- 
tle, he had had some difficulty in 
raising the money at short notice. 
But he had sustenance enough now, 
under his own roofs, for his house- 
hold and live stock—and consider- 
ably more than that. ‘ 

Young John Stanway, who was 
now sixteen years of age, spent this 
winter at home, reading with his 
father, and waiting for his queen’s 
commission ; for it had been decided, 
by all concerned, that he should enter 
the army in which his father had 
served with distinction, and in which 
his Uncle John even now commanded 
a brigade. 

The family cirele on Haystack 
Island was a happy one even during 
the winter of want. At night, when HE LOOKED KEENLY INTO THE STARVING SETTLER'S BEWHISKERED FACE 
Mrs. Stanway had returned down- 

Stairs after tucking the younger 

children into bed, John and his parents would | brother officers. But it was clearly a family | of Haystack Island the pinch of hunger began 
sit late by the roaring fire; the captain showed | affair, and no questions were asked. | to be felt early in December. Men came almost 
the boy many aspects of military life by telling | This change of habits told quickly and | every day to see the captain,—men in furs of 
stories of his own days in the service. He told | heavily on the captain; in half a year he fell | their own killing and in homespun of their 
him what to do and what to avoid doing—in from the best to the worst type of British | wives’ making,—with stammering words on 
Short, he showed him the way to serve his| soldier. Then came the smash. A newly | their lips and fear in their eyes. Some had 
queen and country honestly, bravely, cleanly, | joined ensign who had more money than dis-|a little money, and more had none; but not 
and soberly, as an officer and a gentleman. cretion spent a night with Blackie, MacFar- | one of them went away with an empty sack. 

Some of the stories were merry, and a few | land and a friend of Blackie from the town. | Many of the settlers had little children; in 
of them were sad; some were of the piping The next day the ensign, a sadder and a wiser | some of the gray houses and log cabins sickness 
tines of peace, and a few were of grim war, | youth, sought out the colonel and told him a| had taken up its abode; and to those homes 
of the weariness of the march, of battle, and | straightforward story of cheating at cards. | the captain and John made journeys at all 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


ay rv, and sudden death; but the most pitiful | The colonel interviewed Major Blackie and | hours, carrying cordials and jellies and simple | 
of them all, so Mrs. Stanway and John agreed, Captain MacFarland separately and together; | medicines that Mrs. Stanway had pre-| 


wa 8 the story of Captain MacFarland. | the major had plenty to say, and the captain pared. 

briefly, the story was this: MacFarland | nothing; the captain’s dazed and white-lipped | One morning in January, Noel Bear sent 
, hanged from a Highland regiment into silence cleared his brother-in-law, and broke | word from the kitchen that he wanted to speak 
‘ptain Stanway’s regiment, apparently for | himself. In spite of his war medals and his to the captain. 
‘ Pleasure of serving in the same corps with | good record in his former regiment, Captain| ‘‘Tell him to come in,” said the captain, 
‘jor Blackie, whose wife was Captain Mac- MacFarland was cashiered. That was the| who was seated in front of a big fire of drift- 
tland’s only sister. MacFarland came with | end of him. wood in the hall. 

ood record, and was soon popular with his| Captain Stanway told this story several| Noel entered, with his fur cap on his head, 
lew regiment—with the men, and with every | times, always with elaborate comments and | and his fur gloves stuck in his sash. He sat 
© of his companions except his brother-in-| minute details. It made a deep impression | down on the rug before the hearth and took 
The other officers of the regiment soon | on John. a pipe from his pocket. The captain watched 
1oticed that Major Blackie felt toward the! ‘‘You see the danger of that sort of thing,’’ | him, smiling; he knew that, for all his white 
V captain none of the warmth of affection | the captain would say. ‘There was a seasoned | heart, Noel Bear would never adopt the white 
ommonly supposed to exist between brothers- | soldier ruined in barely half a year by asso-| man’s ways. Noel cut some tobacco, filled his 
hola, and that MacFarland’s manner toward | ciating with a blackguard—for everyone in| pipe, and lighted it. 
‘© Major suggested a sense of duty rather | the regiment knew Blackie for a rogue, in ‘* A’mighty cold day,’’ he said. 
nan of pleasure. Beyond a doubt, the captain | spite of the fact that he cleared his skirts of| ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Stanway. ‘‘Is that what 
was keeping an eye on his sister’s husband, | that particular affair. You will find men like | you wanted to speak to me about?’’ 
id the other resented it. Blackie in every regiment, my son; you will| ‘‘Deer huntin’ up Beaver Creek yesterday, ’’ 
Captain MacFarland was a quiet, studious, | know them by the.mark of the beast that is | said the Malecite. ‘‘No good. See Jim Smith. ”’ 


bat ZX D 
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) 7 Creek—way up, five, six mile, 
eet te maybe. He git one rabbit in 
=*  gnare three day ago. Shoot at 
one deer, and don’t git ’im. 
No flour, no tea. A’mighty 
hungry.’’ 

‘“*Why didn’t he come to me 
and get what he needed? He 
must have heard that others 
were doing it. How long has he been on 
Beaver Creek ?”’ 

‘Two year he been there. Queer feller. I 


tell him why he don’t come and git flour from , 


you, all for nothin’ and no pay, and he say 

he don’t beg bread from no man. That feller 
mighty proud. Got too high belly 
for poor man, what? Englishman, 
yes. ”? 

The captain was nettled. He 
stood up, squared himself before the 
fire and gazed at his devoted hench- 
man. 

**Nonsense!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Beg 
his bread! I’m not in the habit of 
making beggars of men. If that’s the 
way he feels toward my generosity, 
then he can return flour and tea to 
me next fall. Did you tell him that, 
Noel Bear? Did you explain the 
matter to him fully?’’ 

**Tell him everythin’,’’ replied 
Noel. ‘‘He say he shoot somethin’ 
pretty soon, maybe; and maybe git 
some money from England and buy 
some flour. Ain’t hungry, anyhow, 
he say; but he shake and tremble on 
his foot when he say it. Too 
a’mighty proud, hey?’’ 

‘*Put up two packs,’’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Flour and tea and bacon. 
We'll start in half an hour, and John 
shall come along with us.’’ 

Noel Bear nodded, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, got slowly to 
his feet, and left the hall. He was 
satisfied. He had accomplished what 
he had hoped to accomplish. The 
pride of the empty Smith, who had 
talked such big talk, would be 
brought low. 

It was a cold day, as Noel Bear 
had said; and a cold day in January, 
in the valley of the lower St. John, 
would cause even a_ blubber-fed 
Eskimo to turn up his collar. The 
sky was very clear, but the sun had 
no more warmth or color than a flake 
of ice, and the frost-powdered snow 
was as crisp as sand. A thin biting 
wind out of the northwest leaped up 
now and again, and shifted the sur- 
face of the dry snow with a swish- 
ing sound. The cold caught at the 
eyebrows, pinched the nostrils, and 
stiffened the cheeks. It penetrated 
the garments of fur and wool, and 
hardened the frames and nettings of 
the snowshoes until they rang upon 
the snow like iron and wire. 

The three from the big house on Haystack 


Island struck straight across the open for the 


Oromocto side of the river, in haste to get to 
the shelter of the woods. The captain and 
Noel Bear carried each a pack high on his 
shoulders, and John carried a rifle, blankets, 
and a knapsack that contained enough cooked 
food for several meals. ‘The three walked fast 
and in silence until they reached the shelter 
of the wooded bank. There they paused for 
|a few seconds, while the captain shifted the 
straps of his pack, and John tightened the 
thongs of one of his snowshoes. 

‘¢You never know Jim Smith before?’’ asked 
| Noel Bear. ‘‘Maybe, what?’’ 
| ‘*Not to my knowledge,’’ replied Stanway. 
‘‘Why do you ask, -Noel?’’ 
| ‘*He kinder look in the eye like he know 
| you, when I tell him.’’ 
|” “Tt is very likely that he has heard of me. 
What does he look like?’’ 
| ‘Big man. Face all whiskers. Talk some- 
| thin’ like you, cap’n—and that mighty hard 
| work on empty belly, what?’’ 
| ‘The captain and John laughed heartily ; and 
| Noel Bear nodded his head and led the way 
| up the snowdrifted bank, through a tangle of 
| buried alders and willows. They took a long 
slant to the left, and in time came out of the 
woods on the narrow, drifted valley of Beaver 
| Creek. They reached Jim Smith’s secluded 
|cabin by noon. Noel knocked on the door 
| with his gloved knuckles, then lifted the 
| wooden latch and stepped inside the cabin, 
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fotlowed close by the captain and John. The 
cabin stood in a clearing, walled by tall spruces 
and pines. The narrow, sordid interior of 
the hut was full of a gray, clear light from 
the one small window and the open door. A 
man sat beside the hearth, looking across his 
shoulder at the door. A fire burned low in 
the rough chimney. 

‘*Close the door,’’ said the man, without 
moving in his seat. 

The captain closed the door with a bang. 
Although he was one of the most generous of 
men, and as tender-hearted as a woman, he 
was quick to take offense at an impertinence 
from an inferior, or a rudeness from an equal. 
So he shut the door with quite unnecessary 
force, and turned and stared at the man beside 
the hearth. The cabin was now in shadows 


swayed, and fell suddenly to the floor, overcome | 
by the weakness of hunger and the stress of | 
his emotions. Stanway lifted him tenderly, | 
and shouted for John and Noel Bear. 

The next day, Captain MacFarland sat in a | 
big chair beside the wide hearth in Captain | 
Stanway’s hall. 

‘And now you must clear yourself with the | } 
world, ”’ said Stanway. | 
MacFarland shook his head. ‘‘This is my 
world,’’ he said. ‘‘I stick to Beaver Creek.’’ 





and gray dusk, tinged a little by the sinking 
fire under the crouched hood of the chimney. | 
The settler turned his head slowly away from 
his visitors. 

‘*T have brought you some food, ’’ said Cap- 
tain Stanway. 

The other stood up, swayed for a second on 
his feet, then reseated himself heavily, still 


with his back to the men who had brought | 
him help. At the same moment, a charred | 


N the last coach of the train 
that was winding its way 
through the great heights 
lof the Rocky Mountains sat 
|four women. They were 
| middle-aged women, but they 
talked and laughed as gaily as 
schoolgirls. Now and then 
they broke off their conversa- 


stick fell apart on the hearth, and threw up | tion in order to gaze in silent 


~ & By Caroline Curtis 





‘*But to retrieve the credit of your name.’’ | be like mother, you know, important and 

‘*My name does not matter. I am alone. | popular, class president maybe, and then they’!l 
Blackie rode straight at the last; and he isa hear that I’m just the baby of my own class 
| hero in the memories of his widow and chil- | as well as of theirs. ’’ 
dren. I would have suffered all the disgrace! ‘‘But, Bess, think of all that you’ve done 
in vain if I were to clear my name now; but | for them—the crysanthemums you’ve made ! 
| it is good to have you know me for an honest | I’m sure they’ll be pleased. And they can’t 
man, Tom.’ help leving you, dear; everyone does. ’’ 

‘*Honest!’’ cried Stanway. ‘‘Man, you| ‘‘Yes,’’ Elizabeth said, slowly, ‘‘but they’re 
ought to have the Victoria Cross!’’ | sure to be disappointed, too, when they find 

END OF THE SERIES. that I’m shy and quiet and nobody. And 
| mother,—of course mother knows me,—but it 
| will almost break her heart to have her class 

| disappointed in their baby! Oh, I dread to 
have them come!’’ 

In spite of Elizabeth’s forebodings, reunion 
| time came on apace. Mrs. Gale, president of 
| ’89, arrived early, with the class secretary and 

|one or two more, in order to make the final 
miles from college in barges, arrangements at the ‘‘ manse,’’ where the 
singing college songs and | twenty-fivers were to stay. The house was 
class songs, and ‘*The man | decorated with greens, and with the paper 
who has plenty of good pea- | crysanthemums that Elizabeth Gale had labo- 
nuts,’’ and all the other | riously made in her odd moments during the 
familiar old songs. For aj} spring term. The crysanthemum was ’89’s 
-while they had wandered | class flower. 

over the rocks, taking yd ‘*And we’ll each wear one for our emblem 
of each other, admiring the |—a big yellow one,’’ the secretary declared. 








pink and green stretches of | 


“*It will be the loveliest decoration on the 


a short-lived tongue of clear flame. -In the | admiration at the beauty of the mountains. 
brief illumination, the captain and his| ‘‘Do you know,’’ said one of the women, 
companions saw that the shoulders of the | ‘‘I’ve never been East by this route since the | 





mountain laurel below, laughing, singing. | campus. The other reunioners are sure to 
They had dined sumptuously in the big dining | envy us. Wouldn’t it-be nice if Elizabeth could 
room of the Mountain House. They had | meet the car and give the flowers to our girls 


ungracious woodsman were shaking vio- | 


beginning of freshman year. 


I went all alone | | danced and done ‘‘stunts.’’ 


They had held | the very minute they reach college? But,’’ 


lently. that time, and didn’t enjoy the trip a bit. I| class meetings,— freshman, sophomore, and | she added, turning to Elizabeth, ‘‘you’re a 
‘*Keep your food,’’ said Smith, in a muffled | dreaded the strange college in the East and all | junior, — and had reénacted all the funny | senior, and of course you’re busy.’’ 


voice. 
‘‘What is the meaning of this?’’? demanded | 
the captain, angrily. 


—a score of honest, self-respecting men. What | 


right have you to treat my offer of help with | another, bouncing in her seat as 
| merrily as a sixteen-year-old girl. 


insolence ?”° 
‘‘In what spirit do you offer it?’’ asked 


* the other, still with his back to the com-|to alma mater! Girls, did you 
pany. | ever think you’d be so happy 
‘*Bless me, | again? When you watched the 
in what spirit but that of kindness would I| campus lights go out at ten 
o’clock, and sat by your window 


‘*Spirit?’’ returned Stanway. 
offer food. to ahungry man? You are flighty, | 
my man.’ 

The settler turned in his chair and gazed | 
steadily at the captain. | 
‘*T’ll not aecept so much as an ounce of food | 
from one who believes what you believe of | 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll die, rather. Leave me | 
alone. ’’ 
‘*T’m dull at reading riddles,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘What is the point of this sense- | 
less rigmarole—if it has a point? Speak 
up. ” 

‘*You mean that you don’t know me, Stan- | 
way ?’’ 

“T think I do. You are Jim Smith of | 
Beaver Creek.’’ | 

‘“*You are wrong, Tom Stanway. Come} 
nearer. Look closer.’’ 

Stanway complied with this strange request. 
He looked keenly into the starving settler’ 8 | 
bewhiskered face. 

**T have seen you before,’’ he said, in a/| 
puzzled voice. 

‘*Late of the Gordons; late of the Sixty- 
Second !’’ said the other, in a hoarse whisper. | 

‘*MacFarland!’’ exclaimed Captain Stan- | 
way. 

The man in the chair laughed wildly, then | 
sank his face between his hands and continued | 
to shake with that sinister and pitiful mirth. | 
The captain stood as if spellbound. John 
turned to Noel Bear, plucked him by the} 
arm, then turned and led the way out of the | 
cabin. 
‘«They used to be friends,’’ he said to the | 
Malecite, as he shut the door. ‘‘We must let | 
them talk it over. ’’ 

Inside the gloomy cabin, Stanway continued | 
to stand and stare, and MacFarland continued | 
to sit with his head bowed on his: hands. | 
Stanway was the first to move. He stepped | 
forward and placed wood on the coals of the | 
fire. The flames mounted swiftly, and their | 
warm, red glow drove the chill gray light of | 
the winter day back against the window. 
MacFarland lifted his head and dropped his | 
hands to his knees. 

‘*You believe that I cheated at cards,’’ he 
anid, hopelessly. 

‘*You let me believe it,’’ returned Stanway, 
gently. ‘You let us all believe it—against | 
our wills, against our consciences. ’’ 

‘* Blackie is dead,’’ said MacFarland. ‘‘He 
went out two years ago, from the command of 
a regiment—in good repute. He left my sister 
provided for. Do you know, after my disgrace 
he rode a fairly straight course—tried his best 
to live like a man. It was out of gratitude, I 
suppose. ”” 

‘*Gratitude?’’ 

‘*You’ll not believe it, of course; but I tell 
you, Stanway, I took that man’s guilt on 
my shoulders, without a word of protest, 
for the sake of my sister and her little chil- 
dren. ’’ 

‘*Do you tell me so?’’ 

‘*T tell you so. It is the truth.’’ 

He got to his feet with an effort, and for 
several seconds the two who had been com- 
rades in arms stood eye to eye. 

‘*Give me your hand, Archie!’’ cried Cap- 
tain Stanway. 

MacFarland extended his hand blindly, | 





|new laboratories, the archway, 


| alumnee association, and — 


}anything ?’’ she asked, turning from the 


| once. 


| should have been the mother of the class 


| to our twenty-fifth !’’ 


| big, broad shoulders and manly stride, rushing 


| straight, black hair, commanding features, and 


you strange freshmen. ’’ 


Although the woman’s lips smiled, her eyes 


‘*A score of men and | were soft with the happy memory 
families have accepted help from me this winter | | of those days of long ago. 


**And now it’s only joy,’’ said 


|** Joy because we’re going back 


jin the hush of evening, and 
thought of the girls you loved 
there, and the great lessons in life 
| you’d learned, and when you 
listened to the falls in the dis- 
tance till love for the place swelled 
up in your heart until it hurt, did 
you ever think you’d be so happy 
when you came back for your 
twenty-five-year reunion ?’’ 
‘*and there’ll be so much to 
see! The president’s house, the 


the chimes—our ten-year gift, 
girls. Do you think the chimes 
will play, ‘eighty-nine, eighty- 
nine,’ just the way the train’s 
doing now ?’’ 

‘*And the girls!’’ cried an- 
other. ‘‘Winnie Dunn, our class 
secretary, will be there ; and Sibyl 
| Harrington is president of the big 


But here she was interrupted 
by the little woman who had not 
yet spoken, who had been looking 
dreamily out of the window. One thought 
had been in her mind, and now she spoke it. 


window. ‘‘It’s the class baby.’’ 
‘‘Oh, the class baby!’’ they cried, all at 


‘**T just hug myself, ’’ one of them exclaimed, 
‘every time I think that Elizabeth Fitzpatrick 


baby !’’ 


blunders of their first three years at college. 


It was midnight now. The lights were low; 


DRAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 


LOOKED ROUND AT HER CLASSMATES. 





A VERY ASTONISHED LITTLE ELIZABETH IT WAS THAT 


‘‘Oh, I have plenty of time, ’’ the girl replied, 


|shyly. It was not the time she minded—she 


had worked early and late to be 
free for the reunion. What she 
did mind was meeting thirty- 
seven strange women. However, 
Elizabeth didnot shrink; her 
mind was intent on ‘‘making up’’ 
to her mother’s classmates for 
the inevitable disappointment in 
her that they would feel. 

Thus it came about that as 
members of the class of ’89 left 
the car at the manse road beyond 
the campus, they were met by a 
little, fair-haired girl in a flufiy 
white gown, who pinned yellow 
paper chrysanthemums on their 
waists, and who helped them 
carry their suit cases up the road. 
She introduced herself as ‘‘Eliza- 
beth Gale. ’’ 

As Elizabeth left one group 
after another at the gate of the 
manse, she heard fragments of 
conversation : ‘‘So that’s our class 
baby! Why, she’s not a bit — 
She’s not at all what I expected, 
but — 

But she never waited to hear 
what came beyond that ‘‘but’’; 
she fled in sorrow and with 
flushed cheeks. It was bitter to 
be a disappointment! 

At least she could be useful, — 
that was Elizabeth’s motto, —even 
when it led her to introducing 
the old graduates to the new 
president and teachers. She ran 


and the girls who had rushed away hilarious | errands, telephoned and telegraphed, and 
juniors ten minutes ago were stealing back | acted as guide and general informant. She was 
‘*Do you know what I want to see more than | gowned seniors, with the hush of the hour and | always on hand, always thoughtful and ready. 


the dim light upon them. They still whispered 
and laughed, but softly. Then Jeannette 
Conover, the stately senior president, lifted 
the gavel, and all was still. 

After the roll call came the announcement of 
the class elections. Weeks before, the seniors 
had voted for the 
shark,’’ and the rest; now they applauded 


‘‘class beauty,’’ ‘‘class | 


‘*But haven’t you duties of your own?’’ the 
graduates would inquire. ‘‘We aré keeping 
you from your class, and commencement is 
such a busy time for seniors. ’’ 

Elizabeth always answered, ‘‘No, I’m not 
needed for anything except the exercises that 
everyone is in. I’m only the class baby.’’ 
She answered lightly, laughing; but her heart 


‘*Senior president, and the most popular girl | gayly as the results were read, and the honored was sad. 


in the class! We’d rather have had her mother 
of the class baby than anyone! It’s always 
seemed too good to be true!’’ 

‘“‘And to think that Elizabeth Fitzpatrick 
junior should be graduating when we go back 


‘*T can just see her, can’t you? With her 


about with a dozen things on her mind—oh, | 
Elizabeth Fitzpatrick Gale will have no time | 
for the twenty-fivers !’’ 

‘*T wonder if she is like her mother, with 


a decisive manner ?’’ | 
‘*You know Elizabeth says she’s not like | 
her.’ 
“‘Of course! Elizabeth’s so proud of her 
‘baby’ she wouldn’t see any resemblance if 
they were identical in every respect. Do you 
suppose she’s class president—our baby ?’’ 

‘*She must be just like her mother,’’ the 
little woman declared. ‘‘I care more about 
seeing a second edition of Elizabeth Fitzpatrick 
in our class baby than for the whole reunion 
put together. ’’ 

As the train whirled on into the dusk, the 
senior class of the college that these women 
called alma mater was holding carnival on the 
top of a mountain. It was ‘‘Senior Mountain | 
Day’’—the crowning celebration of all their | 
college course. Every year the senior class, 
with some of the teachers, spent the night at | 
the Mountain House, on the top of the moun- 
tain. That afternoon they had driven the five | 





ones came forward to receive their pasteboard | 
medals. 
to a dozen black gowns, Jeannette rose to| 
make the last award, and a hush fell upon the 
waiting girls. 

‘*Class baby,’’ Jeannette read. ‘‘Of the 160 
votes cast, 159 are for Elizabeth Fitzpatrick 
Gale. ’’ 

The announcement of that award was greeted 
with loud applause and cries of ‘‘Baby Bess! 
Baby Bess!’’ 

Amid the hubbub, a quiet little girl, with a 
look of wonder on her dreamy, childish face, 
came forward to receive her medal. 

Half an hour later, when the meeting was 
over, the class president sought her room; she 


found her little roommate seated on the edge | 


of the bed,“looking very thoughtfully at the 
piece of pasteboard in her hand. 

‘*Well, Baby Bess,’’ the president began, 
lightly, ‘‘what art thou dreaming of?’’ 


Bess looked up quickly with a smile. Then | 


the sober look came slowly back into her face. 
‘‘Of course I knew they would, Jeannette, ’’ 
she said. 
voting slip, I knew it was for me. 
of wish they hadn’t.’’ 
‘‘Why, child!’’ The president hugged her 
| little roommate tenderly. 


Finally, the great next-to-the-last day came 


When a dozen medals had been pinned —the day of the step exercises. Baccalaureate 


was past, and so was ivy day, with its solemn 
march round the tomb of the founder, and the 
senior president’s simple, eloquent little ivy 
address. Elizabeth had never dreamed of envy- 
ing her roommate; but as she stood back in 
the crowd, and saw the upturned faces of the 
| hundreds on the campus, she could not help 
thinking, ‘‘How proud ’89 would have been if 
I had been president and ivy orator!’’ 

And to-day she was again lost among the 
common masses of her class, as she listened 
with unenvying pride to Nan’s clever ‘‘last 
will and testament,’’ in which the graduating 
class bequeathed its privileges to its successors : 





to Ruth’s sage advice to the sophomores, th: 
| seniors’ sister class; to Alicia, as she led the 
singing. And she clapped her hands with 
| pride when the real medal—the little gold Phi 
| Beta Kappa key— was awarded to Esthe: 
Emmons, the class scholar. Esther had beei 
| one of fifteen in the class who had been electe: 
| to Phi Beta Kappa that spring; and the gift 0 


‘**Soon as I saw ‘Class Baby’ on the | a key from the class was a delightful surpris 
But—I sort | to her. 


| ‘*T wondered why Jean didn’t announc 
‘class scholar’ on the mountain,’’ a girl near 


‘*We never dreamed Bess was whispering. 


you’d care. You’re our pet, our darling, our; Another girl answered, ‘‘Neither did sh~ 


‘Class Baby.’ We thought you liked it.’’ 


‘*T do—for me. It’s the twenty-fivers, Jean | 
I’ve just been thinking and | clear, carrying tones: 


—mother’s class. 


thinking about them. They’ll expect me to| 


announce —’’ 
But her words were stopped by Jeannette’s 


‘The other award reserved for to-day is thet 











of the ‘most popular girl’—I might even call 
it ‘best-beloved.’ By the unanimous vote of 
the class this award goes to Elizabeth Fitz- 
patrick Gale. ’’ 

There was eager and enthusiastic applause, 
and Elizabeth was pushed forward to receive 
her prize. A very astonished, puzzled little 
Elizabeth it was that looked round at her class- 
mates and up into the smiling face of the 
president, an Elizabeth who did not under- 
stand at all the meaning of that unexpected 
ceremony. Perhaps it was no wonder that the 
president, when she had fastened the little 
pearl-studded alumne pin into Elizabeth’s 
black gown, forgot for a moment the crowd 
and the dignity of her own office, forgot every- 
thing exeept the sweet, dazed face of her little 
roommate, and stooped and kissed it. 

And suddenly, at that moment, the crowd 
across the walk parted, and out came a little 
procession of twenty -fivers, marching two 
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COLLEGE of liberal arts has, as its 

main object, general training as opposed 

to special training; as its ideal, not 
service of self, but service of others; and as 
one of its chief results, the open mind. That 
will be clearer if we remember that a college 
was originally almost solely a place in which 
men sought preparation for the learned profes- 
sions, —the ministry, the law, medicine, teach- 
ing,—and that a profession may be roughly 
described as a calling that demands as prepara- 
tion intellectual training rather than detailed 
knowledge or skill; that serves, of course, 
personal advantage, but only as something 
secondary to public service; and that refuses 
to measure its success solely by financial earn- 
ings. The college indeed imparts knowledge, 
but that is not its primary object. Indeed, in 
the days when college studies were prescribed 
by the faculty, they were nearly all cultural, 
and not practical. 

Out of, or by the side of, the arts college has 
grown a group of institutions, all of which 
are called colleges, and all of which maintain 
to some extent the characteristics of the college. 
The man who wished to become a lawyer once 
went to college to get a general preparation, 
and then read law in the office of a prac- 
ticing lawyer. The doctor and the minister 
followed a similar course. The teacher got his 
special training by teaching. 





A SCHOOL FOR EACH PROFESSION. 


UT in modern days we have 
©) B: special school for each 
! profession. The man who 

is to enter a learned profession 
| finds the general training of the 
college almost essential, but not 
entirely sufficient. The lawyer 
must have not only a trained intellect, an 
open mind, and a lofty purpose, but also a 
working knowledge of the law and of its 
practice; the physician must know medicine, 
and the minister, theology. Out of this neces- 
sity have grown up the law school, the 
medical school, and the theological school. 
The professional school puts the emphasis on 
special knowledge, the college on general 
training. 

Between the college of arts and the profes- 
sional school is a group of institutions called 
into existence in very recent times by the 
application of science to industry. This group 
includes such institutions as the colleges of 
engineering and agriculture, which attempt 
to furnish in the four years ordinarily given to 
the college, both general and technical training. 

The three important ends of higher educa- 
tion, then, that are served by colleges are 
general intellectual growth, specific or tech- 
nical knowledge, and the ideal of unselfish 
service. 

It is important not to confound schooling 
and education. The school is not the only 
place where education, even general higher 
education, is to be got. In the past there 
have been many men who made themselves 
great scholars without the help of liberal 
Schooling; lawyers who got their training in 
luw ofiices; architects who rose to eminence 
\ithout the help of the school of architecture. 
‘here are still some such instances in the 
learned professions, but such cases are few, 





abreast, wearing yellow paper chrysanthe- 
mums; they were singing: 


“No, she isn’t like her mother, and she isn’t big a 
bit, 


But we like our little baby all the same. 

She isn’t on committees, or ‘president,’ or ‘sec.,’ 

But we all think ‘Baby Bess’ a better name, 

Oh, she’s shy, and kind, and cunning—the dearest 
thing alive ; 

And she’s made us mighty thankful that we 

came.” 

Twice they marched by, singing. Near the 
end of the line, Elizabeth saw her mother, 
and knew by some subtle instinct that Mrs. 
Gale was prouder at this moment than she had 
ever been over the achievements of Elizabeth 
Fitzpatrick. 

The singing and applause ceased at last, and 
little Elizabeth slipped back among her eager, 
welcoming classmates. 





beside her, ‘‘wasn’t it queer !’’ 
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significant in business; or 
shall he, with or without 
a general college training, 
take the course of some uni- 
versity school of commerce, 
which may be compared 
broadly to the professional 
schools of law and medi- 
cine? 

The answer may be based 
on the accepted opinions of 
the past, on the results 
shown by men who have 
followed the several meth- 
ods, and on general consid- 
erations. 

The opinion of the past 
has not been favorable to 
the general college training 
for men who are preparing 


WALINGER, CHICAGO 


The man of natural ability could do very well 
in business with very little schooling. The | 
efficient man made a large profit, and even his 


incapable competitor made a living. Business | 
was conducted on a small scale, and its scope | 


was not great enough to challenge the man of 


the highest power and training. The young | 
man who got a position with a good firm and 
worked up in the business obtained a training | 





ample for the business life of the time. The 
college man, ambitious to work for himself, 


| turned from business because it required capi- 


tal, which he seldom had. It is not surprising 
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| circumstances change, and go down to failure 
because they persist in methods unsuited to 
new times. 

The college is of service to the business man 
not only because it gives him increased mental 
| development, but because it accustoms him to 
deal with broad principles. For the man who 
is to repeat again and again a routine, it is 
enough to learn that routine by practice. But 
for the man who must often or even occasion- 
ally meet new problems, a training in the 
understanding of principles and in their use is 
essential to success. 


that few college men sought business openings, | 


for education was not essential, and the oppor- 
tunity not very attractive. 

From this explanation of old opinions, we 
turn to consider what changes in conditions 





‘*Why,’’ she whispered ‘to the smiling girl | 


| 





DR. A. W. HARRIS. 


have taken place. In the course of develop- 
ment the old college has ceased to be what it 
| once was,—merely a school for general train- 
|ing, —and has been developed through the 
| enrichment of its course of study. Some old 


| studies have been dropped, abridged, or made | 


| elective, and many new ones have been added. 

lassical the student may substi- | 
tute modern languages, English or foreign; or 
he may take extended courses in science, some | 
of which are very much like the elementary | 
| courses in medicine. He may study economics, | 
history, and constitutional 
law, which are very closely | 
related to the studies of the | 
law school, and of great 
interest to the man of 


mechanical drawing, 
chanics, and advanced 
courses in geology that 
closely approach the work | 
of the school of engineering. 

There have been great 
changes in business. Once 
the merchant frankly recog- 
nized that his chief purpose 


esty was recommended, not 
simply because it was right, 
but because it was ‘‘the best 
policy’’; and the college 


for business. Until recently, the belief was | that upheld the service of others as the high- 


| 


common that the college training not only | est aim in life might very well weaken the 
failed to help, but actually was an obstacle | zeal of the man who was to devote himself 


to a business career. It is interesting to in- 
quire what was the foundation for this belief, 
and what changes have taken place in the col- 
lege and in business to affect it. There are 
reasons to think that it is not held now, or, 
at least, not generally. 

The business man of the past sent his boy 
to college, but usually to prepare, not for busi- 
ness, but for a profession. To-day it is a very 
usual thing for the business man to send his 
son to college, whether the boy is to enter a 
profession, or to go into business. And more 
and more college graduates are going into 
business. In 1881, one of the smaller New 
England colleges sent out a class of which 
thirty-three per cent. chose teaching, twenty- 
seven per cent. law, twenty per cent. the 
ministry, thirteen per cent. medicine, and 
only seven per cent. business and all other 
pursuits. Thirty years later, the graduating 
class was divided as follows: Teaching, fifteen 
per cent. ; law, seven per cent. ; the ministry, 
eleven per cent.; medicine, two per cent. ; 
business, eighteen per cent. ; other pursuits, 
forty-seven per cent. In a college of the 
West, situated near a large city, the percent- 
ages for the same years are as follows: In 
1881, teaching, twelve per cent. ; law, nineteen 
per cent. ; the ministry, forty-three per cent. ; 
medicine, twelve per cent. ; and business and 
all other pursuits, only fourteen per cent. 
Three men only went into business. In 1911, 
teaching, fifteen per cent.; law, seven per 
cent. ; the ministry, eight per cent. ; medicine, 
three per cent.; and sixty-seven per cent., 
business and other pursuits. The change 
shown in these instances is without doubt rep- 
resentative of conditions in American colleges 
generally. The tendency toward business is 
stronger in the larger institutions and in those 
near great cities. 


OLD MISCONCEPTIONS. 


T is intéresting to study the 
causes of this change. Busi- 
ness used to have a poor opinion 
of college men, and the achieve- 
ments of college men in business 
gave some excuse for that view. 











The worthy successes were not! business man? 


chiefly to money-making. 


He is blind indeed who does not see that a 


great change is coming over modern industrial 


society. The railway man takes pride not only | 


in the dividends paid to stockholders, but in 
the efficiency of the service rendered to the 
public. The farmer has gained in self-respect, 
for he now thinks of himself not only as a 
money-maker, but as the most necessary ser- 
vant of humanity. And the ideas that the 
college teach are no longer out of place in the 
shop, or field, or store. 

Another most significant change in business is 
its new organization, and the tendency toward 
consolidation. In the industrial world we are 
cultivating in many new ways both the pro- 
fessional spirit and the professional method ; 
and the general equipment furnished by the 
college finds a more fitting field for its use as 
business connections widen and grow more 
intricate. 


It will not be enough to make a statistical | 


test. There are many college graduates who 
are successful business men. The managing | 
head of the largest corporation in the United | 
States is a college graduate who came into the | 
corporation not through the ranks, but at the 
top. The head of the most prominent banking 

corporation in the United States is a college 


graduate. Business men are sending their | 


sons to college to learn to succeed them in the 
business. 

Those are significant facts, yet for every 
college man who has made a success in busi- 
ness, we can find many successful business 
men who never went to college. College men 
have not been in business long enough or in 
sufficient numbers to give us a fair test. 

It is estimated that in 1870, the American 
colleges of liberal arts graduated 2,051 men; 
and in 1910, 15,173 men. The great increase 
in the number is largely owing to the new 
belief that a business career is worth while, 
and that a college training is worth while as a 
preparation for it. In other words, business | 
tends to become a profession, and the college | 
is recognizing it as such, and is attempting to | 
serve it. 

Turning to general considerations, what does 
the college contribute to the equipment of the 
The ability to think in a 


business. He may study | 
me- | 


was to make money; hon- | 


CAKES AND SCIENCE. 


f AKE a homely illustration. 
i : i It is easy to learn that a 
certain cake is to be baked 
in a slow oven for a given time, 
and it is not very helpful for the 
workman to know why, if that is 
his only duty. But for the baker 
| who must conduct a large business, it is help- 
ful to know that all breads and cakes depend 
| for their lightness upon the expansion of air 
or gas imprisoned in elastic dough; that when 
| the loaf is heated, the bubbles expand and the 
dough hardens, and if the heat is too great, 
| the outside of the loaf hardens before the inside 
| has had an opportunity to expand; the inner 
| bubbles then break without expanding, and 
| the bread or cake is ‘‘heavy.’’ Here is a 
principle more valuable than many special and 
| complicated directions, for it is broad in its 
application, and can be used to discover errors 
in practice. Recently, bakers have been mak- 
ing use of science, and have been employing 
_ chemists to discover improvements and econ- 
| omies. 
| Education has another advantage over prac- 
t| tice in the knowledge it gives of many 
industries, for such knowledge often helps a 
man to solve problems through their analo- 
gies with other problems. 
So far, most of what has been said refers to 
| the general training of the college of arts. It 
remains to ask: Can there be devised for busi- 
ness men an education corresponding to that 
given by the professional school? There are 
some who say there can be no science or even 
art of business, meaning not those occupations 
that require the use of engineering, or chem- 
istry, or mathematics, but general industrial 
| pursuits, because there are not enough prin- 
ciples underlying it. The college of com- 
meree cannot teach business in its details, 
for the kinds of business are too many; the 
student could not master them all even if a 
| school could teach them; and he could not 
| select intelligently, for he cannot tell which 
he will need. The school must teach princi- 
| ples, illustrated by examples. Are there prin- 
ciples underlying business practice? Your 
| doubt will vanish if you listen to business men 
| telling their experiences and accounting for 
them. 
Here is a list of suggestive sayings: ‘‘To sell 
| for cash is to eliminate losses’’; ‘‘One price 
plainly marked makes trade’’ ; ‘‘ Accept losses 
promptly before they grow’’ ; ‘‘Every unneces- 
sary item in stock is an unnecessary load’’ ; 
‘*A quick turn of capital means an increase of 
profits’; ‘‘The nimble sixpence outruns the 
slow shilling’’; ‘‘ Respect for the public is a 
| real asset’’; ‘‘Generous dealing makes good 
| dividends’’; ‘Politeness more than pays its 
|way’’; ‘*The right price is more profitable 
| than a higher one’’; ‘‘ Better sell goods at a 
| low promt than keep them marked at a high 
| one’’; ‘‘Don’t tell your market what it wants, 
| listen’ to it.’’ Is it not obvious that there are 
| principles here that may have wide and useful 








| application ? 
THE VALUE OF THE UNPRACTICAL. 


UT in order to fit any body 
B of knowledge to school pur- 
poses, we must put it into 
teachable form. Facts and prin- 
i ciples must be put into order, 
‘44 illustrated and explained, the 
* reasons that lie behind them 
must be made clear, and all must be so 
arranged as to go from the simple to the 
complex. 

Because the orderly arrangement of material 
for teaching is so important, the older subjects 
—although they seem to have little practical 
value—are yet some of the best and most valu- 
able for educational purposes. Latin is unex- 
| celled in its educational value largely because 
| its long use has established the ways of teach- 

ing it, so that even a poor teacher can do 











numerous, for usually the college graduate | straight line and to keep an open mind will not | good work by following the track beaten by 





and after they have received due credit, it yet | 


, the most economical, and the broadest | 

p wad is found in the schools. | 
Although we may grant that the college of 
‘S and the professional college are highly | 


‘Ipful in the making of the lawyer and the | opinion of business. Tradition destined the | ministration. 


“octor, the question remains: Do they have | 
aT oything to offer the young man preparing for 
bosiness? Or, in other words, how shall he 
+t ready for his career? Having acquired an 
‘mentary education, shall he go directly to 
‘'s work and learn by working and by his 

‘n effort; or shall he go to a college of arts, 
eid inelude among his studies those most 





went into business only after he had tried one | | be questioned as a most useful equipment for | hundreds of his predecessors. English, and 
t a incontrovertible that the most system- | or more of the professions without success, or | the man who must deal with large affairs of | other modern languages, science, and history, 


after he was broken in health. 
the reputation of being a nonpractical, vision- | 
ary dreamer. 


disadvantage of making a man less sure of 


| himself and his opinion ; and lack of confidence | 


On the other hand, the college had a poor | is, of course, an element of weakness in ad- 


The rate of profit | 


graduates for the learned professions, and | 


business was looked ‘upon as beneath them. 
The studies most esteemed were those least | 
**useful’’ ; 
treated with contempt. 
attractive to college men. 


A man of inferior intellectual | 
development may succeed because, happening | 


He earned | any sort. The open mind has sometimes the | all are at great disadvantage because of their 


newness. 

Studies related to business administration, 
the newest of subjects, suffer the heaviest 
| disadvantage of new subjects, and the work 
of those who teach them is necessarily not 


| to be right, he holds to his course with undue | matured. On the other hand, these subjects 


| confiderice ; but, on the other hand, many men 


‘‘bread and butter’’ studies were | fail because insufficient education leads them to 
Business was not | feel sure they are right without sufficient basis 





possess the unusual interest of novel things. 
Topics of special interest to the business man 
are now included in the list of college courses 


for their opinions. Men who by youthful force | offered to students; other such subjects are 
in business was high, and a man could attain | of intellect or by chance selected the right| being thought out, and, as fast as they are 
moderate success, without extended training. | course are unable to modify that course as | improved, will be added to the curriculum. 
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The departments of investigation in univer- 
sities are already making contributions to 
business advance. Some ideas used in business 
have been borrowed from college administra- 
tion. The library originated the card index 
and the vertical file, the faculty meeting sug- 
gested the conferences of department heads, 
the alumni dinner was the model for business 
dinners. 

Several universities have established schools 
of commerce. Among the most noteworthy 
are the schools in New York University, 
Harvard University, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia University, and North- 
western University. It is natural that such 
schools should be in great cities. Their im- 
portance is shown by their rapid growth. 
One of them in three years increased the 
number of its students from 231 in the first 
year to 314 in the second year, and to 508 in 
the third year. ; 

The school of commerce has possibilities o 
great value to the man who attends it. In 
making him more effective, it renders a real 
public service, for the increased efficiency of a 
man is just as real an increase of public wealth 
as an increase in the productiveness of a farm. 
Business is not war, as we once thought, but 
rather coéperation, and he deserves to be 
called the best merchant who gives the best 
service at the lowest price. If he makes great 


gains, so much the better. We learned long | 
ago that education is worth while in the making | 


of captains of war; we are now learning that 
it is worth while in the making of captains of 
peace. A President of the United States made 
famous the saying that ‘‘public office is a 


“public trust.’’ It is quite as true that wealth 


and opportunity are public trusts. 

It will be interesting to know what a univer- 
sity school of commerce teaches. Under the 
heading of accounting, the pupil learns not 
only the keeping of books, but the distinction 
between capital and maintenance expenditures ; 
the accepted methods of accounting used by 
receivers, executors, banks, and so forth; how 
to check up financial and current operations ; 
the nature of various kinds of assets and liabil- 
ities; the principles of debit and credit, of 
depreciation, of reserves, of dividends and the 
sources from which they can be paid; manu- 
facturing accounts and cost keeping; problems 
that concern the relation of the accounting de- 
partment to others. 

Commercial law gives the student a knowl- 
edge of the legal principles of most importance 
to him, and teaches him when he should 
employ a lawyer, and how necessary it is to 
employ a good one. It treats of contracts, 
negotiable instruments, agencies, bail, partner- 
ships, sale as distinguished from other trans- 
actions, real estate law, trade marks, unfair 
competition, and so forth. 

Banking and finance give the student an 
acquaintance with the elementary principles 
and practices of finance, the regular swing of 
prices, the alternation of periods of prosperity 
and depression, the financial organization and 
capitalization of corporations, and so forth. 

Stocks, bonds, and investments is a study 
of public and corporation securities, their 
stability, salability, and income - producing 
capacity. 

Economics has to do with the principles 
that underlie the business activities of the 
community, and gives practice in applying 
economic reasoning to practical affairs. It 
treats of the production, exchange, and dis- 
tribution of wealth; the history of industrial 
and commercial advance in many countries; 
the development of natural resources, their 
restoration, conservation, and economical utili- 
zation ; labor problems, trades unions, govern- 
mental control. 

Business administration includes the psy- 
chology of business, the principles of adver- 
tising and the practice of salesmanship. 
Psychology is the study of the human mind. 
The practical use of it may be illustrated by 
a tale of two street sellers of roasted chestnuts. 
One put his stand always in the same place. 
The other, realizing that a man needs time to 
make up his mind, so placed his stand that 
the wind blew to him from his competitor. 
Those coming down the street against the 
wind caught the smell of chestnuts, and those 
coming up the street with the wind and seeing 
the competitor’s wares had the thought of 
chestnuts suggested before they reached the 
second merchant; thus all were prepared to 
buy. 

Advertising is presented broadly as a fun- 
damental element in exchange, and as a form 
of salesmanship. 

Commercial organization embraces wholesale 
and retail trade; buying and selling by manu- 
facturing establishments; marketing by com- 
mercial and manufacturing concerns; selling 


to the regular trade, to agents, and to the | disappeared. 
consumer; the merits of selling, credit, and | Meanwhile, the Shout from the tower was 





to the responsible positions that demand | without having caught something of the spirit 
independent thinking, the technical university | of poetry and some knowledge of it; who has 
school of commerce and the college of arts open | not read some of the great books of the world; 
a great opportunity. who has not gathered some inspiration from 

A boy may go to college because he desires | the great sciences and men of science; who 
to be a cultivated and highly trained man, | has not learned to know some of the great men 
not because he expects to get any financial | of all times; who has not profited from four 
advantage from it. I knew a young man in| years spent under high-minded teachers and 
business who, when he was twenty-eight years | among earnest fellow students. The college 
old, having saved a modest competence, went | man puts in four years as part of a community, 
to college because he regarded the education the most unselfish, high-minded and whole- 
as a luxury and a lifelong satisfaction that he | some to be found anywhere in American life. 
must get then or never. Those years will have accustomed him to 

The college opens avenues to innumerable | regard service as the vital thing in life; they 
fields of culture and of achievement. He is a| will have given him many abiding friendships 
poor fellow indeed who gets through college with other men of character and ideals. 


) TR SACRED FIRE (ie 
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pememmeny saumeemeeneen anna anaemia on} Gatling gun on the launch ; 
his plan was to steam round 
the shoals and open fire on 
the Tatar craft. This strategy 
at once commended itself to 
Tom; running from his 
shelter, he sped toward the 
boat; several more bullets 
were sent after him, but they 
all went astray. He had 
Soot sifted down on land and reason to be glad that Kurd- 
sea; fifty miles offshore the ~ * Tatars are poor marksmen. 
waters of the Caspian Sea were black with it. | Although the Emil Nobel’s fuel supply was 

As the launch drew in to shore, Tom, | scanty, she doubled the hook of the shoals, and 
through the haze of smoke and soot, saw ‘on | slowly made in toward the marauders’ smack. 
the bluffs the Parsi bungalow, with its square | But the band ashore had guessed the intention 
fire tower. That, at least, had escaped destruc- | of Tom’s force. When the launch hove in 
tion thus far. A moment later, Andy McKay, | sight round the point, twenty of the gang 
who was helping to cast the 
lead, called Tom’s attention 
to a coasting craft that had 
come into view-round the 
westerly point of the island, 
where the hook of the shoals 
extended out toward Cape 
Apsheron. The red sails of 
the craft were clewed up; 
apparently the vessel was 
at anchor. 

“Yon’s a Kurd - Tatar 
boat! ’? McKay exclaimed. 
‘*What think ye bas brought 
those rascals over here?’’ 
As they stood watching the 
boat, the distant report of a 
rifle came to their ears from 
the direction of the bunga- 
low. ‘‘Ou, ay, they’re up 
to some devilment!’’ Andy 
muttered. 

The lead still showed 
four fathoms of water ; they 
stood inshore to the ‘‘mark 
twain,’’ and then slowed 
to a standstill. Hardly a 
breath stirred the heavy, 
dark air, or raised a ripple 
on the water. Lazily, 
steadily, the ‘‘black snow’’ 
sifted down. 

Taking a carbine from the 
chest, Tom and McKay, 
with one of the firemen, 
at once rowed ashore in the 
boat. Then, Tom, bidding 
the others to wait, climbed 
the bluff and started 
toward the bungalow, less 
than half a mile away. 

As he approached, it occurred to him that, | were seen running at top speed, toward their 
in view of his Tatar coat and Ethiopian appear- | vessel. Some of them fired as they ran, and 
ance, he had better shout or give some signal, | sent bullets skipping past the launch. At the 
in case the inmates of the bungalow should | first volley from the Gatling gun, however, 
see him coming. He began so-hoing, and|the whole Tatar crew dived to the shelter of 
waved what had once been a white handker- | the hatchway. . 
chief. It was an odd situation. Scarcely a gallon 

A moment later, he was disagreeably startled | of oil was left in the furnace tank of the 
by a bullet’s spatting in the black dust a few | Emil Nobel. Of course Tom’s small force 
steps in front of him; the shot had been fired | could not try to board the smack. In fact, 
from the side of the bluff a hundred yards or | there was some danger if the robbers found 
more to the right of the bungalow. At the} out that the launch was at the end of its 
same moment, some one called out in English | supply of fuel that the tables might be 
from the top of the tower, ‘‘Run! Run back!’? | turned. 

While he hesitated, another bullet whizzed by| ‘‘But they dinna ken that,’? Andy said. 
so close to his head that he hastily took to the | ‘‘So go ashore, lad, if go ye maun, and I will 
nearest shelter, one of the large, rotten oil-| stand by the goon and gie them half a belt 
sand boulders with which Sviatov is sprinkled. |now and then, by way of keepin’ them 
He had scarcely got behind it when a third | quiet.’ 

bullet chipped the top of the boulder and}; One of the firemen set Tom ashore; he has- 
spattered dust into his face; but catching sight | tened toward the bungalow again, waving his 
of the head of a Tatar, raised to peer over the dingy flag of truce, and calling out that he 
crest of the bluff, Tom fired his own carbine, | was a friend. Evidently the inmates recog- 
with such good aim that the head promptly | nized him. The old Parsi’s daughter opened 
the door as he drew near. 

‘*Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘we hoped it was you!’’ 
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~M In Five Chapters. 








T early dawn the Emil 
A Nobel was nearing the 
crumbling cliffs of 
Sviatov Island. Even out at 
sea the dense black smoke of 
burning Baku darkened the 
heavens. The fiercely burn- 
ing oil wells were like some 
irrepressible voleano at the 
blackest stage of eruption. 








DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THERE HAD BEEN A SPIRITED FIGHT. 








collection policies; systems of reporting and | twice repeated; and convinced now that the | Tom saw that she was very pale, in tears, and 


distributing information within the organiza- 
tion, and of increasing codéperation and effi- 
ciency. 


Other departments have to do with insur- | side, when he heard Andy shouting to him 
ance, real estate, transportation, investigations, | from the rear: 


foreign trade, languages, the use of English, 


| 





bungalow was beset by foes, Tom was about to | that she held a blood-stained bandage in her 
make a sudden run from cover, with the idea | hand. 
of reaching it from farther round on the south! ‘‘Are you wounded?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*It’s my father. Those robbers came to 
demand blackmail of us—an enormous sum. 
‘*Hoot, laddie! Dinna resk it! Dinna resk | When he refused it, the leader of the band 








economic chemistry, engineering, inventions, | it! Coom back, and let’s raddle them wi’ the 
and other similar subjects. | goon. ’” 
To the man who is ambitious to advance} By the ‘‘goon’? Andy meant the Nobels’ 


shot him.’’ 
There had been, as Tom learned later, a 
spirited fight. Although seriously wounded, 


| Azant Hamijan had defended himself reso- 
| lutely with a revolver, and the Sikh servants 
| had opened so effective a fire from the bunga- 
| low windows that the brigands had run back 
|to cover. Shots had been exchanged for an 

hour or two. The bungalow, owing to its light 
construction, had been riddled by bullets, and 
| Hamijan had been wounded a second time. 

The venerable Parsi was lying on a divan, 
with his head bandaged, and he was bleeding 
from a wound in the hip. He raised himself, 
however, and greeted the young American. 

‘*You are a friend in need,’’ he said. ‘‘I give 
you welcome. But tell me, is Baku wholly 
destroyed ?”’ 

While Tom worked to stanch the flow of 
blood, he told what he knew of the conflagra- 
tion. He also related what he had heard of the 
intention of the Mohammedan Tatars to destroy 
the petroleum industry on the Caspian. 

‘«There speaks the spirit of Islam, ’’ Hamijan 
commented. ‘‘It would hold the world at a 
standstill if it could. ’’ 

He grew pale, and fainted from loss of 
blood. Some moments passed before Tom and 
Hermione could revive him. When he opened 
his eyes his thoughts had strayed. 

‘“*The tower!’’ he cried, suddenly, to his 
daughter. ‘‘The sacred fire, has it gone out?’’ 

Hermione assured him that the fire was still 
burning; but as the old man was apparently 
unconvinced, Tom beckoned to one of the 
Sikhs to show the way, and himself ascended 
the stairs to the tower. 

The plan for transferring the sacred fire from 
the old stone temple at Baku to Sviatov Island 
was simple. Four large lanterns of plate-glass 
panes, set in fine silver frames, had been made 
especially for the purpose; they had been so 
built as to be as nearly windproof as possible. 

By the old Parsi’s wish, his daughter had 
lighted these lanterns with her own hands 
from the jets of naphtha flame at the four 
‘ corners of the ancient 
shrine. One by one the 
silver lanterns had been 
ferried over to Sviatov Is- 
land on a harbor tugboat 
and placed on the top of 
the tower; there a huge 
binnacle, or glass house, 
protected them still further 
from the weather. 

Near by stood a great 
barrel of oil, from which all 
the lanterns were refilled at 
intervals of six hours—this 
also by the girl’s own hands; 
and in a lower story of the 
tower were stored numerous 
other barrels. 

From Tom’s point of 
view, the sacred fire was 
merely the flame of so much 
kerosene oil; and yet it 
gave him a singular feeling 
not wholly devoid of relig- 
ious sentiment to reflect that 
this blaze had been kept 
burning for more than two 
thousand years of war and 
turmoil. It was, at least, 
an emblem of faithful care 
and service. ‘‘If it is pos- 
sible,’’ Tom thought, ‘‘they 
shall take it to Bombay. ’’ 

As he stood there, a 
reminder that that might 
prove hard to accomplish 
came in the form of a bullet 
that sang over the top of 
the tower. A Tatar down 
on the smack had caught 
sight of him. A moment 
later, however, a tattoo of sharp reports came 
from the Gatling gun on the launch. Tom 
saw splinters fly on the smack. Evidently the 
watchful Andy was on guard. 

Still pale and distressed, Hermione met Tom 
as he descended the stairs. ‘‘My father makes 
light of his injuries, but I fear they are serious. 
Can you advise me what to do?’’ 

Azant Hamijan had heard the firing, and, 
rising to his feet, had tottered to the window. 

Tom was perplexed what counsel to give. 
Baku and its surroundings swarmed with 
Tatars, who were bent on looting. Appar- 
ently they were aware of the presence of a 
rich Parsi on Sviatov Island. What more 
likely than that these brigands who were 
attacking them would, if they escaped, return 
with others? And in the helpless condition 
of the launch, the ruffians could not be pre- 
vented from escaping after nightfall. 

The Parsis had intended to construct a 
special vehicle, on which the fire might be 
transported across Persia to the Strait ol 
Ormuz, whence it could be shipped to India on 
the deck of a steamer. That plan had now 
come to naught. What could they do? 

A bold scheme occurred to Tom. He remeni- 
bered that he had seen many barrels in the 
basement of the tower. These, as he guessed, 
were the oil fuel for the sacred fire. In such 
dire necessity, however, why not use some 0: 
it for the launch? Indeed, why not transfe! 
oil, lanterns and all to the Emil Nobel, and 
steam away to a place of greater safety? 

That plan he hastily unfolded, and saw hope 
kindle in the faces of Azant and his daughter, 
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The old man grasped Tom’s hand. ‘‘Said I 
not thou wert a friend in need!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* America gave me my two greatest blessings. 
She has now sent us a preserver.’’ 

Many practical difficulties, however, attended 
the transfer of the sacred fire to the Emil 
Nobel. Owing to the hostile presence of 
the brigands on the smack, Tom judged it 
safer to wait until nightfall before they set 
to work. 

Meanwhile, the awful heat from the burning 
oil well ashore had so rarefied the atmosphere 
over the entire peninsula of Apsheron that 
winds, or rather drafts of colder air, had begun 
to blow and draw in from all directions at once. 
Whirlwinds formed, twisting the black smoke 
upward in vast eddies; and the soot drove like 
thick snowflakes in a storm. 

In one respect, however, the rising of the 
wind was fortunate. As the dusk of night 
fell, the brigands on the smack were embold- 
ened to creep on deck and make sail; they 
were clearly very anxious to get out of reach 
of McKay and his ‘‘goon.’’ In the circum- 
stances, it was a case of good riddance to bad 
rubbish. Andy, however, quickened their 
departure with a few more volleys from the 
Gatling. 

In the night that followed, Tom could not 
see his hand when he held it up before his 
eyes, yet he could constantly feel the soft soot 
as it whirled into his face. The torches of the 
sacred fire on the tower were hardly visible a 
hundred yards away; and the only other light 
in the sky was a faint, dull-red glow in the 
black cloud over Baku, twenty miles away. 








HEN John McCall 
W followed the early 

gold seekers into 
Montana, his family physi- 
‘cian advised him to take 
Aleck, his fourteen-year-old 
son, with him. Aleck was in 
delicate health. 

Among the mountains near 
Gallatin, father and son 
worked and prospected for 
many months, with indifferent 
success. Their time was not wasted, however, 
for the mountain air made Aleck rugged and 
strong. 

Finally, after almost three years of prospect- 
ing, they struck real ‘‘pay dirt.’’ It was not 
a rich deposit; but they took out enough fine 
gold dust to buy the large and well-equipped 
stock farm that Mr. McCall had always 
wanted. So, when the pocket was exhausted, 
they decided to return home. 

They traveled overland to Great Falls, and 
took a small steamer to Fort Benton. Here 
they were disappointed to find the boats ‘‘hung 
up”’ by low water; there was no prospect that 
a steamer would leave until the next spring. 

They purchased a four-oar skiff, which they 
fitted with adjustable standards, over which 
they could stretch a stout tarpaulin in rainy 
weather, and stocked the craft with provisions. 
It was mid-August when they left the fort. 

For many days they rowed or floated on a 
crooked, yellow current between dull gray 
banks. Then, in the great bend of the river, 
they caught sight of bands of buffalo, migrating 
southward. They were eager to get at this 
big game, for they wanted fresh meat and some 
robes to take home with them. So the next 
morning they hid their boat among willows at 
the mouth of a creek, and went after the 
buffaloes. It was noon when they returned, 
with two skins and as much steak as they 
could carry. 

To their amazement, they found their skiff 
demolished ; and the mess chest, in which they 
had hidden their precious sack of dust, was 
gone. Evidently river thieves had been follow- 
ing them. They sat down for some minutes 
and stared at each other, too stunned to speak. 

Suddenly Aleck jumped up. ‘‘The butte! 
The butte, father!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘We can 
see which way they’ve gone; we must follow 
them !’’ : 

‘‘We’ll take something to eat,’’ Mr. McCall 
said. ‘*We may not want to come back here. ’’ 

The thieves had left some of the provisions 
that had been in the chest; Mr. McCall and 
Aleck filled their pockets with biscuits and 
dried fish. Then they set out at a trot, 
and in half an hour reached the summit of a 
high butte, about two miles below their camp. 

For twenty miles or more they could see 
over the long stretches of the winding river. 
In that high atmosphere objects miles away 
could be seen distinctly. 

Father and son scanned the patches of yellow 
current far and near. At first they saw only 
a herd of buffaloes swimming and wading at a 
point far upriver. But in the course of half 
an hour, Aleck spied far down the river a tiny 
object moving at the centre of the current. 


Father and son soon decided that it was a/| 
It must contain the man or men they | 


boat. 
were after. 
Could they hope to overtake it on foot? 
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The sooty vapor was so oppressive that it 
made breathing at times almost impossible. 
A low, melancholy roaring of the whirlwinds 
overhead and all about made the strange dark- 
ness even more weird. Another alarming 
thing was the strong odor of naphtha gas that 
seemed to hang over sea and land. 

So frightened were the Armenian firemen 
that they were of little use. The Sikh servants 
of the Hamijans, too, moved about mechan- 
ically, as if awestruck; and, as the venerable 
Parsi was in no condition to help, the burden of 
work fell upon McKay and Tom. Hermione 
went helpfully to and fro with them, and 
lighted their way with a lantern. 

As the Emil Nobel was now quite without 
steam power, McKay and Tom, assisted by 
the three firemen, took the rowboat and towed 
the launch round the shoals to the lee of the 
bluffs beyond the bungalow. In the darkness 
they had constantly to feel for the bottom; it 
took two hours of hard work to’ bring the 
launch in as close as they dared. 

It was still harder work to get the barrels of 
kerosene aboard. Each barrel had to be rolled 
on the ground from the tower, and then eased 
down the side of the bluff to the edge of the 
water, floated off to the launch, and hoisted on 
board with ropes. 

Much other valuable property from the 
bungalow had then to be brought down and 
shipped—boatload after boatload. At midnight 
they were hard at work, with the most impor- 
tant task still to come—the task of transferring 
the sacred fire from the tower to the launch. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





Certain loops and bends in 
/ the river would help them 
greatly in the chase, but 
other long straight stretches 
in it would give the advan- 
tage to the boat. 

From the top of the butte 
they lined a course, straight 
ahead, that would take them 
to the easternmost sweep of 
the river within their sight. 
As nearly as they could judge, 
the boat had covered already a third of the 
distance to that point! 

They tightened their belts and _ started 
out at a fast dog trot. They kept this pace 
for an amazing length of time—until nearly 
sunset, in fact. They reached the outer- 
most stretch they had aimed at, swam the 
river, and climbed a height. A black, float- 
ing speck to the south told them they had 
gained at least two or three miles on the 
thieves. 

The rim of river bluffs swept boldly to the 
southeast for many miles, and then curved to 
the southwest. By cutting across this point 
they hoped to reach the river again before the 
thieves, obliged to make the long detour, 
should have passed. 

Mr. McCall and Aleck rested for half an 


hour, ate some bread and fish, then tightened | 


their belts, and ran again. A moon was 
shining brightly. 

On and on and on they ran. It was the 
seasoned man and not the slim youth that, 
after midnight, dropped from exhaustion. The 
boy was far in the lead, and the father, feeling 
for the first time a thrill of fear as he thought 
of his son running alone upon such an errand, 
shouted after him to stop. But the boy was 
beyond hearing. He ran on, supposing that 
his father was coming behind, and that they 
would meet at the river. 

He reached the goal shortly after daylight, 
and flung himself down where he could rest 
and watch both for the boat and for his 
father. 

He was neither sleepy nor hungry; he had 
drunk his fill at a creek that he had crossed 
shortly before. He had a curious sensation of 
lightness in both head and body—a feeling 
that he was hardly touching the ground on 
which he lay. 

Presently, as his eye scanned the river, he 
noticed, a mile or more below, and just beyond 
a broken ridge that projected out a little way 
upon a bar, several objects lying upon the 
sand. 

He believed them to be buffaloes or elk, but 
he could not be sure at so great a distance. 
He slipped down from the bluff and traveled 
along the bars until he came to the light ridge 
of rock and bush that had ‘turned the river 
eastward. 

He mounted this softly, and saw before him 
—not animals, but the objects of his hot chase. 
A stout, six-oar skiff was drawn halfway out 
of water up on the bar, and upon the higher 
sands lay the muffled figures of three sleeping 
men. 

These men had raced down the river, prob- 
ably rowing most of the night, until they had 
felt sure that they were beyond the reach of 
the owners of the stolen gold, and then had 
tumbled down upon the sand. 

The boy took off his shoes, and approached 








the boat cautiously. He scanned on all sides 
those muftied figures for signs of the rather 
bulky bag that contained the gold dust. He 
concluded finally that it was in its proper 
place in the mess chest, which had fortu- 
nately been stowed in the stern of the 
boat. 

Taking hold of the prow of the skiff, he 
found he could not lift it because of the weight 
of the oars and the luggage in front. He 
dared not try to slide the boat off the sandy 
bar. 

So, carefully, one by one, he lifted out the 
oars and the packs, and put them noiselessly 
upon the sand. He was then able to lift the 
craft in front and push it into the current. 
Then he carefully laid the six oars. and his 
carbine, one after another, on the bottom of 
the boat. 

Aleck would have liked to disarm the sleep- 
ing ruffians, but each man’s weapons were 
rolled carefully within his blanket. All this 
time he had worked with bated breath. 

Once afloat, the boy seated himself at the 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


SO EPR SEN E e 


HE CROUCHED LOWER, AND PADDLED WITH 


FIERCE ENERGY. 


stern, upon the mess chest, and using an oar 
as a paddle, silently pushed off into the cur- 
rent. 

The flow was sluggish on that side of the 
river. A half mile below, a bar extended 
halfway across the channel. It was plain to 
the boy that, with the slight headway he could 
make by paddling, he would run aground and 
would be compelled to drag the skiff round 
the edge of the bar. 

His main object was to get across the river 


and out upon some point where he could | 


stand off the robbers until his father should 
come up. He intended to use the heavy 
mess chest and the boat as a _ barricade. 
He knew that his father was a fine rifle 
shot. 

Then, as he drew away from the sleepers, 


he allowed his desire for haste to overcome | 


his discretion. Anxious to avoid the obstruc- 
tion below, he tried to slip the stern oars into 
place. 

They were fitted with some sort of patent 
lock ; he missed the catch of one, and the oar 
fell with a bang upon the gunwale. The 
report sounded over the water as loud as the 
erack of a rifle, and the boy saw one of 
the thieves rise to his elbow. 

An instant later he heard the man’s shouts. 
Quickly Aleck set the mess chest on end so 
that it should protect his back ; then he picked 
up an oar and paddled for dear life. With 
no need for him to be cautious any longer, 


he made better progress. He saw that he| 


would be able to pass the point of the sand 
bar. 
Would the thieves be able to reach that point 
first? A volley of shots was the answer. He 
heard the thud ! thud! of bullets striking the 
chest and the buat, and the spat of others 
skipping upon the water. 

When the thieves had emptied their maga- 
zine guns they stopped firing; Aleck knew 
that they were running to intercept him at 
the bar. He kept his boat headed, as 
nearly as possible, for the opposite shore, 
and while he toiled and sweated, the cur- 
rent bore his bulky craft relentlessly down- 
stream. 

He reached the bar before the thieves did, 
and fortunately a current bore him safely by 
the point. But a moment later the thieves 
came up and again raked the boat sternwise 
with a hot volley. Aleck’s hat was shot off 
his head, and he felt a sting across one temple. 





He crouched lower and paddled with fierce 
energy. 

After passing the bar, he struck a swift 
central current that ran in toward the wrong 
shore. He glanced from behind his barricade, 
and saw that two men were keeping up with 
the boat, and that the third was racing ahead, 
evidently intending to swim the river and 
jattack him before he should be able to 
| land. 

Aleck knew that unless he could swing 
the boat away from the shore, the thief 
ahead would succeed in his plan. The boy 
| Shifted the chest, to cover him at the side, 
jand paddled desperately against the cur- 
rent. 

The man ahead was making for a sand bar, 
| which, like the one behind, reached out into 
the channel. The current ran swift and deep 
|round this bar; the robber reached his goal, 
| and plunged into the water without apparently 
| looking toward the boat. 
| Aleck believed that he would now have to 
make his run and take his chances in the 
middle of the river. The 
chances seemed desperate 
indeed. 

He passed the second 
bar amid more shots, but 
the men did not run out 
on the point,—they had 
not time,—and he escaped 
again. 

Then he saw, out upon 
the current before him, 
the black head of the 
swimmer, who had van- 
ished, after a few strokes, 
behind the sand spit. 
The man had dropped the 
gun he had held above 
his head! He had made 
little progress, and was 
floundering heavily. 

Instantly Aleck turned 
his boat toward the 
swimmer, and paddled 
with might and main. 
Before he could bring 
the boat within reach, 
the man sank from 
sight. 

Aleck brought his skiff 
to the spot as quickly 
as possible. The swim- 
mer came to the surface 
gasping, but beyond 
reach, and sank again. 
The boy heard shouting 
from the.shore, but paid 
no heed. Although his 
boat was now whirling in 
an eddy, he leaned out, 
watching eagerly for the 
man, and presently the 
| body of the swimmer came to the top, almost 
under his hand. He grasped the clothing of 
the man, and drew him alongside. He almost 
swamped the skiff in getting the limp body 
inside. Seeing that no shots were fired, 
he took his time, boldly fitted a pair of 
oars into their locks, and pulled for the 
shore. 

Again he heard a distant shouting, and 
again he paid no attention to the cries, but 
labored unceasingly at the oars. When he 
had grounded the skiff, the rescued man 
was showing signs of returning conscious- 
ness. 

Aleck promptly dragged him out upon the 
sand, passed the painter tightly round his 
arms and legs, and made him fast. Then he 
went carefully through his pockets in search 
of weapons. 

He found no weapons, but instead two old 
tobacco sacks, each weighted with sixty ounces 
or more of gold dust! 

When the man had cleared his lungs and 
gained his wits, the boy held this booty before 
his eyes. He had already made sure that 
most of the looted treasure was safe within 
the chest. 

**So you held out on the other fellows, tried 
to do ’em while they slept?’’ Aleck asked, 
seornfully. 

‘*VYep,’’ assented the man, with a hardened 
grin. ‘‘Forgot I had that swag, else you’d 
have been where I am. Couldn’t swim 
more’n a stroke with that stuff along. The 
other fellows can’t swim much, and one of 
’em’s my brother, else they’d have shot 
us both up while you was pulling me out,’”’ 
he admitted. ‘‘ You’ve done a good job, 
|sonny, a mighty good job,’’ and rolling over 
|on the sand, he looked longingly across the 
| river at the men on the other side. 

Aleck relapsed into grim and watchful 
| silence. He saw the men across the river go 
back up to the river camp. In an hour or so, 
| his father appeared, signaling from an opposite 
| bluff. 
| He answered at once with a shrill whistle, 
then freed his prisoner’s hands, got into the 
skiff, and rowing across, joined his father on 
the opposite shore. 

In four days they reached Fort Lincoln. 
There they finally got a steamer for home. 
Upon weighing their treasure, they found it 
short 112 ounces. Evidently the other brother 
| had also helped himself. 
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THE LIVING FLAG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


your needy friend may some day be a 
friend in need. 


Don’t wait to see what other Anglers get; 
He takes the Fish who keeps his own Hook wet. 


td you are near the head of the class, you do 
not need to outvie the other girls ‘in the 
splendor of your graduation gown. If you 
are near the foot, you had better not—unless, 
indeed, you wish to provoke a smile at your 
own expense. 


AS the centenary of ‘‘The Star - Spangled 
Banner’’ draws near, let the memory of 
John Stafford Smith have a bit of the glory. 
Did you ever hear of him? He is the English 
organist who, a generation before the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry, wrote the stirring music 
to which Francis Scott Key fitted the words 
of his song. 


OU will be graduated from the high school 

this June, and you are undecided whether 
to go to college. If you have a good mind 
and a character of some strength, you had 
better go. The training helps. Although only 
about one per cent. of American men are 
college-bred, fifty per cent. of the men whose 
names are given in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ are college 
graduates. 


“T TALF-MAST your flag; the American dead 
are passing.’’ It was the order of Rear 
Admiral Cradock of the British navy. He 
was going ashore in a steam launch from his 
flagship in Vera Cruz harbor, and had seen 
the Montana just coming out, on her way to 
New York with the bodies of the American 
bluejackets and marines. It was a simple 
incident, not even unusual, but the sentiment 
behind it makes it pleasant to remember. 
NGRESS has raised the rank of our 
diplomatic representatives to Argentina 
and Chile from that of minister to that of 
ambassador—a compliment it had already paid 
to Brazil. A large party of American college 
professors will soon make a tour of South 
America, in order to study the life, customs 
and institutions of the South Americans. The 
A. B. C. mediators are at work at Niagara 
Falls as friends of this nation. Thus, step by 
step, do we improve our relations with the 
important peoples who share this hemisphere 
with us. 


T seems a little late to diagnose the diseases 

of Copts who died in Egypt fourteen hundred 
odd years ago, but a physician has done it. He 
has examined the mummies,—they are not 
really mummies, for the bodies were preserved 
by the dry air of the Nile valley, and not by 
artificial means,—and finds that some of them 
died of tuberculosis and others of malaria. He 
finds also that most of them suffered from 
pyorrhea, which is the same thing as Riggs’s 
disease of the teeth. Their teeth are thickly 
covered with tartar—a fact that shows they 
knew not the use of the toothbrush. 


‘““NAIRIFICI Logarithmorum Canonis De- 
scriptio’’—such is the impressive title of 
the book in which, in 1614, John Napier, a 
famous Scottish mathematician, gave to the 
world his momentous discovery of the loga- 
rithm. On July 24th, representatives of the 
Royal Society of London, the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, the universities of St. 
Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
the University College of Dundee, and of many 
other learned bodies and institutions will meet 
to celebrate the tercentenary. Logarithms are 
immensely important to all persons engaged 
in long and complicated computations, for they 
embody the one great simplification of which 
multiplying and dividing are susceptible. 
HELLS seem to be reassuming their old 
place as ornaments of the centre table and 
the mantel. In earlier days they were common, 
especially in homes along the Atlantic coast, 
where many families had members that went 
down to the sea in ships. It was the deep- 
throated and sonorous conch that called father 
and the hired man from the hayfield to 
dinner. A pair of huge shells used to stand 
guard at the entrance to the driveway, gleam- 





ing ghostly on dark nights, and another pair | 
sat, one on each side of the open fireplace. The 
whatnot in the corner of the ‘‘dressmaking | 


parlors’ had shells of periwinkles and of 
scallops, and from such shells grandmother 
used to make pincushions and emery balls, 
by providing a connective tissue of green 
velvet. The shells that the curiosity and 
knickknack stores sell now are different—the 
opalescent abalone and the lovely frail house 
of the chambered nautilus. ‘To those persons 
who have never lost the clear, sane vision of 
the savage, there are few more beautiful 
things in the world than a polished nautilus 
shell. Does the present generation know the 
unfailing delight of a child in holding a shell 
to its ear and listening to ‘‘the roar of the 
sea’’? 


* © 


THE COLORADO CRISIS. 


HE crisis in Colorado, which finally de- 

manded the presence of Federal troops 

to suppress the violence that the state, 
on its own confession, could not check, seri- 
ously reflects on Our civilization and on our 
system of government. If we have a duty in 
Mexico, how much greater is our duty within 
our own borders, when months of riot and 
of pitched battle between striking miners and 
armed mine guards have plunged a state into 
civil war and sacrificed hundreds of lives! 

The situation in Colorado had become worse 
than that in Nevada in 1907, when President 
Roosevelt sent troops there at the request of 
Governor Sparks; and worse than that at 
Chicago during the railway riots of 1894, when 
President Cleveland sent troops there against 
the protest of Governor Altgeld. The recent 
mining wars in West Virginia and Michigan 
have been serious enough, but the Colorado 
trouble was so bad as to justify the assertion 
that our mining camps have become ‘‘Mexi- 
canized. ” 

The merits of the industrial controversy 
itself sink into minor importance before the 
problem of maintaining law and order. Ques- 
tions of wages, working conditions, union 
organization, and ‘‘open shop’’ are in general 
peacefully settled; they can be peacefully 
settled in the mines of Colorado, or of any 
other state. When force enters the controversy, 
when life and property become a sacrifice to 
wanton violence, the state fails in its first duty 
if it does not at once restore order and the 
respect for law. 

There should never be need of the armed 
guards whom employing companies often hire 
during strikes. Their presence, as in Colo- 
rado, inflames the strikers to worse violence. 
Yet the company has no other recourse when 
police protection is inadequate, and when the 
state authorities hesitate, often through politi- 
cal considerations, to call out the militia. Even 
when the militia is called upon, it is likely to 
respond too readily to local sentiment for one 
side or the other, and thus make a bad situa- 
tion worse. 

Perhaps a remedy lies in a constabulary that 
ranges the whole state, independent alike of 
local police and state militia. Pennsylvania 
has such a body, the result of lessons learned 
in the Homestead strike of 1892. Other states 
that are subject to labor troubles may well 
study the working of the constabulary system. 

There can be no anarchy or civil war in one 
state that does not put the whole country 
in a bad light abroad; and never before has 
the world watched the United States more 
closely than since the Mexican troubles became 
acute. Yet what the world thinks of us is far 
less important than that we should keep our 
national self-respect and our patriotic ideals. 
We must cling to those if we are to keep every 
room of our house in order. 
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HONORING THE FLAG. 

VERY year, as Flag Day returns, we are 
exhorted to ‘‘honor the flag.’’ There can 
be no appeal more fitting, whether in 

peace or in war. But it will be profitable to 
consider what, in the highest and best sense, 
it means to honor the flag. 

In the old days of chivalry the word was, 
‘*Honor the King.’? That meant more than 
merely to uncover your head when the king 
passed by, or to cheer, wave banners, and 
strew flowers in his path. It meant to obey 
the king’s laws, to serve his will, to be loyal 
to his sovereignty, and to the things for which 
he stood. 

Similarly, to honor the flag means much 
more than to observe the etiquette of salutes. 
It does mean that, of course;.and that we 
shall not use the flag for advertising or other 
sordid purposes; that we shall not trample 
upon it or permit it to trail in the dust when 
we raise it or lower it upon the staff. But it 
means much more. 

It means that we shall give to the flag, 
the symbol of the national sovereignty, a full 





measure of the fealty that men used to give 
to the personal sovereignty of the king. It 
means that we shall respect the laws and the 
principles for which the flag stands. It means 
that we shall look through and beyond the | 
bunting or the silk to the greater things that 
it represents. 

We regard it as dishonor, and resent it hotly, 
when an alien fires upon or tears down or 
otherwise mishandles the flag; and in that we 
are right. But it is worse dishonor for those 
who owe allegiance to the flag to be false to 
its principles, and unworthy of that for which 
it stands. It would be disgraceful to make 
the flag typify cowardice; but it would be 
monstrous to make it typify oppression or 
injustice. 

The honor of the flag is not at the disposal 
of aliens; it is in the keeping of Americans 
themselves: If they are true to the flag and 
what it stands for, its honor is secure. 
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COOPERATIVE LAUNDRYWORK. 


HANKS to the compulsion of the high 

cost of living, codperative societies, by 

which Europeans have been saving money 
for more than fifty years, are at last beginning 
to multiply in this country. 

In the farming town of Chatfield, in Minne- 
sota, there has been a coéperative creamery for 
twenty years. Its success has been owing to 
competent management, to the willingness of 
the members to pull together, and to a close 
adherence to the true codperative principles of 
one vote for each member,—rather than one 
vote for each share of stock,—and a division 
of profits according to the amount of milk that 
each member supplies. That of course is 
much, but is not exceptional. It is the sequel 
that is especially interesting. 

The idea of a codperative laundry grew out 
of the circumstance that the creamery plant 
was used only in the afternoon, and that much 
of it—the engine, the water supply, the sewer 
system, and the facilities for heating water— 
could be utilized for other purposes. Accord- 
ingly, the company saved its dividends for six 
years, until, in 1912, they amounted to $2,000, 
and then started the laundry, with the same 
men as officers who were officers of the cream- 
ery association. The two businesses were kept 
entirely distinct. The price of shares was 
fixed at $5. Stockholders bought from one 
share to five shares each. There are now 224 
shareholders. During the first year the laundry 
did more than five thousand family washings 
at an average cost of ninety-five cents each. 

The best recommendation of the enterprise 
is the enthusiasm of the women, chiefly farm- 
ers’ wives, who share in it. They find that 
the laundry does their washing better than 
they can do it themselves, and that the time 
they formerly gave to the work is now avail- 
able for more remunerative or higher occupa- 
tions. 

‘*Blue Monday’’ on the farms of Chatfield 
is now rosy with the flush of happiness. 
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THE DREAD OF DISEASE. 


OCTOR Goldwater, the New York com- 
missioner of health, has recently pub- 
lished an article advocating ‘‘ the 

inauguration of universal periodic medical 
examinations as an indispensable means for 
the control of all diseases.’’ As an illustration 
of the need and importance of such a measure, 
he cites the recent examination of the employees 
of a New York bank. Every one of them was 
found ‘‘abnormal,’’ and ‘‘on the sure road to 
diseases of heart, lungs, kidneys, or blood 
vessels. ’” 

Possibly that discovery may have been use- 
ful and beneficial to a few of the men; that it 
was so to all may reasonably be doubted. It 
may have enabled some of them to ward off 
the diseases that threatened. In the cases of 
others, however, impaired health must have 
been owing to the conditions of life and work, 
conditions beyond the individual’s control or 
power to remedy. To tell such a person about 
the damaging but unsuspected processes going 
on within him is to do him no kindness. His 
latent malady is far less likely to be progressive 
while he is unaware of it; ignorance acts as a 
stay of execution. 

The danger of such universal medical exam- 
ination as the health commissioner pleads for 
is that it would transform innumerable happy 
and to all intents and purposes healthy persons 
into melancholy watchers of their own symp- 
toms who would never again dare to exert 
themselves hopefully and eagerly in the busi- 
ness of life. So far from prolonging life, im- 
parting such dire knowledge of themselves to | 


people would be the means of shortening their are being cut. 





term, and of limiting their happiness and their 
usefulness. 

A healthy mental attitude is the greatest of 
all helps in preserving physical sanity; break 
down a healthy mental attitude, and the 
baleful germs that are in all of us will riot 
uncontrolled. If all the employees of a bank 
are, according to the medical examiner, patho- 
logical cases, what number of the employees 
of a factory or a department store would be 
pronounced entirely sound? Virtually all of 
us go through life with engines that are more 
or less imperfect, but that do their work satis- 
factorily enough as long as we do not watch 
them, tinker over them, and fuss with them. 
A compulsory, universal medical examination 
would probably result in widespread depres- 
sion and despair. 
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OUR SUPPLY OF BEEF. 


ROM 1878 until 1882, the United States 

exported 1, 340,000,000 pounds of meat and 

meat products annually. From 1898 to 
1902, it exported 2, 209, 000,000 pounds annually. 
From that time, however, the amount de- 
creased, until in 1910 it was only 1,075,000, 000 
pounds. In 1913, the amount again increased ; 
it reached 1,237,000,000 pounds, but of that 
amount, beef and its products supplied less 
than one-seventh, and that mostly in the form 
of oleomargarine, oil, tallow, and cured beef. 
The amount of fresh beef exported was only 
7,000,000 pounds. 

Even that small surplus available for ex- 
port has disappeared; the United States does 
not now produce all the beef that its own 
people demand. From October 3, 1913, when 
the import duty was removed from meat, to 
January, 1914, the United States imported 
from Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Uruguay and Mexico, 42,000,000 
pounds of fresh and frozen beef. Of this 
amount, 24,000,000 pounds came from Argen- 
tina. If importation continues at that rate, 
we shall during the remainder of the year 
buy 142,000,000 pounds of beef from other 
countries. 

The annual beef production of the United 
States is still almost incredibly large. The 
next most productive country does not raise 
half so much beef as we do. Our plight is 
owing to the fact that the production of beef 
has not kept pace with the increase of popula- 
tion. In 1900 there were 88 pounds of beef 
raised for every person in the country, in 1909 
the amount sank to 83 pounds, and in 1914 to 70 
pounds. Since 1910 there has been an actual 
decrease in the number of beef cattle in the 
country—a decrease caused in the main by the 
encroachments of settlers on the ranges, the 
overslaughter of calves, and the high price of 
corn and land. 

The fresh and frozen beef imported from 
Argentina and other countries is not enough 
to offset the decrease in our per capita produc- 
tion, and cannot become enough unless most of 
the beef that has hitherto gone to Great Britain 
is diverted to this country. Since October, 
although the price of beef has been higher here 
than in London, the amount of foreign dressed 
beef we have received has been only two 
per cent. of the amount raised in this coun- 
try—not enough to hold down the rising 
price. 

In the face of the enormous British demand 
and the stationary number of beef cattle in 
Argentina, it is not probable that the imports 
can be increased by the hundreds of millions 
of pounds necessary to lower the price. Our 
only hope seems to be that the high prices will 
stimulate native production — which can be 
greatly increased. A recent bulletin of the 
Agricultural Department especially recom- 
mends the business of beef production to 
Southern farmers. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


OGGING ILLUSTRATED.—At the recent 
forest-products exhibitions at Chicago and 
New York, the Forest Service had two inter- 
esting exhibits. They were two models, one 
of which represented an acre of Western yellow 
pine land before it had been ‘‘logged,’’ and 
the other the same acre after it had been 
logged. They showed what care the govern- 
ment compels lumbermen to exercise in felling 
old trees, lest they injure the young growth. 
They illustrated the best way in which to cut 
timber, in order to avoid waste, not to diminish 
the forest growth, and to protect the soil. 
They illustrate the basic principles of econom- 
ical logging; that only mature or overmature 
trees should be taken; that thrifty young trees 
should be left to produce seed and reproduce 
the stand; and that the young growth should 
be protected from damage while the old trees 
In 1913, the government sold, 
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under contract, more than two billion feet of 
timber for $4, 500, 000. 


OLASSES FOR MINES.—Mr. Launcelot 
Ussher of Johannesburg, in South Africa, 

has introduced a new dust-laying preparation 
for use in mines, the base of which is molasses. 
The Iron and Coal Trades Review says that 
a spray of the mixture lays the dust perma- 
nently. In one mine it was found that the 
drive walls sprayed with it remained, in some 
parts of the mine, sticky and dust-catching for 
nearly a year. The preparation, which con- 
tains a small quantity of some disinfectant, 
forms a thick coating on the underground walls 
and surfaces, and closely covers all dangerous 
sputum, microbes, or other noxious matter. 
The Rand mining authorities, it is said, are 
planning to use the new preparation in the 
mines that they control. 
= ae 


APTIVE PORPOISES.— After several 

fruitless attempts, the New York City 
Aquarium succeeded last winter in transport- 
ing five adult porpoises from Cape Hatteras to 
New York. The animals were placed in a 
pool thirty-seven feet in diameter and seven feet 
deep, and at last accounts were apparently in 
the best condition, for they were feeding, leap- 
ing, and otherwise disporting themselves after 
the manner of porpoises on the high seas. The 
aquarium has never had more popular inmates. 
No other aquarium in America or Europe has 
pools large enough properly to accommodate 
porpoises, and it is doubtful whether there are 
any other specimens in captivity. The ani- 
mals eat between eighty and ninety pounds of 
fresh herring and cod every day. At first 
they would eat only live fish, but a few days of 
hunger made them less particular. The por- 
poise is commercially valuable for the oil from 
its jaw, for its blubber, and its hide. The oil 
is worth about $25 a gallon, and is virtually the 
only oil used in lubricating watches and other 
delicate machines. Cape Hatteras is the only 
place in North America where a porpoise 
fishery is regularly maintained. 
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LONG BIT. — The six-foot bit shown 
in the accompanying illustration is prob- 
ably the largest in exist- 
ence. It was made to 
order for a lumber 
company in Louisiana, 
which floats great rafts 
of logs down the Atcha- 
falaya River to Morgan 
City. The company 
found the usual method 
of binding its rafts 
together with withes 
unsatisfactory, because 





break in rough water. 
It now fastens the rafts 
together with 
wooden pins, or dowels 
drawn through the logs 
at either end. The 
huge bit makes the 
holes for the pins, and as it can bore through 
several logs at once, it saves much time. 

& 


UR CONTRACTING EARTH.—What 

caused the ranges of mountains to rise? 
A folding or wrinkling of the crust of the 
earth. Why did the crust wrinkle? Because 
the whole earth as it cooled down contracted 
in size, and became smaller. The folds— 
that is, the mountains—that we see to-day are 
only the last of many, for chain after chain of 
mountains has arisen and been worn down. It 
is thought that so short a time ago as twenty 
million years,—a period well within geologic 
time, —the diameter of the earth may have been 
at least one-fourth larger than it is now. In 
that case, the attraction of gravitation was 
proportionately less; perhaps, it is acutely 
suggested, that is why the huge reptiles of those 
ages were able to rise upon their clumsy wings. 


& ¢ & @ 
CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


\ = XICO.—The deliberations of the media- 
‘'* tors at Niagara Falls proceed hopefully. 
“he discussions, it is asserted, are taking a 
de range, and it is hoped that definite pro- 
sals for the pacification of Mexico and the 
»(tlement of the land question will result. 

he resignation of General Huerta is taken 
Jor granted, and the peace delegates are con- 
Siuering plans for the organization of a provi- 
‘onal government to succeed him. On May 
~-th, three representatives of Gen. Felix Diaz 
' .ched Niagara Falls. The Constitutionalists 
still unrepresented, and it is by no means 
tain that they will consent to a provisional 
ernment unless it is of their choosing. — 
May 27th, a tentative plan for the settle- 
‘nt of affairs in Mexico was transmitted to 
‘shington for the approval of the President. 
—{ mm May 21st, the Federal troops evacuated 
“altillo, and General Villa occupied the town, 
Which becomes the provisional capital. Gen- 
eal Carranza will assemble his cabinet and 
“vbordinate Officials there. General Orozco, 
tie Federal commander, has lost a battle near 














(“~~ 


the withes would often | 


long | 


San Luis Potosi, and the rebels are threatening | 
that city, as well as Mazatlan, Manzanillo | 
and Guadalajara. General Villa himself is 
reported to be moving against Zacatecas. —— 
Mexico City remains quiet, although refugees 
declare that Géneral Huerta’s control of the 
situation is relaxing. Seftor Lozano, minister 
of communications and public works, resigned | 
on May 2ist. ° | 


ROUBLES IN ALBANIA.—The trials 
of King William of Albania have begun 
promptly. Essad Pasha, the former com- 
mander in chief of the Turkish forces in 
oe, Albania, has royal ambi- 
tions himself, and before 
the great powers decided 
to enthrone William, Essad 
had himself proclaimed 
King of Albania. On May 
18th, he resigned the posi- 
tion of war minister, 
which he had consented 
to hold. At the same 
time, an uprising of Mos- 
lems threatened Durazzo, 
the capital. Detachments 
from the Italian and Austrian warships were 
landed at Durazzo; they took Essad prisoner, 
and transported him to Italy. But the revolt 
spread rapidly, and on May 23d the king left 
Durazzo, and took refuge on an Italian war 
vessel in the harbor. Later, he returned to 
his palace, guarded by Italian marines. 
& 


B® KER CONVICTED. —On May 22d, 
Charles Becker, the New York police lieu- 
tenant, was for the second time found guilty 
of procuring the death of Herman Rosenthal 
at the hands of the four ‘‘gunmen’’ who were 
recently executed for the crime. 

& 


RAce AT PANAMA ?—On May 2ist, the 
Federal grand jury at Pittsburgh recom- 
mended indictments against five men who are 
now or were formerly employees of the Carbon 
Steel Company. The men are accused of fur- 
nishing inferior and faulty steel to the United 
States for use in the canal locks at Panama. 


& 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—On May 2ist and 22d Mr. 
Charles S. Mellen continued to give interesting 
testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. He expressed his opinion that 
| monopoly rather than competition must be the 
| principle of railway operation in the future, 
|and that that must mean eventual control of 
the railways by the government. He described 
the taking over of the Sound steamship lines, 
and declared that President Roosevelt had 
advised the New Haven road to hold them, in 
| order to keep them out of the hands of Mr. 
| C. W. Morse. He said that he had accepted 
| the responsibility for certain transactions 
with the Grand Trunk Railway, in order to 
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save the late Mr. Morgan from indictment. 
He accordingly resented his dismissal from | 
the presidency of the New Haven rvad by Mr. | 
Morgan’s son. On May 25th, Mr. J. P. Morgan, | 
Jr., issued a statement denying that his father | 
had ever taken the management of the New | 
Haven road out of the hands of its president, | 
or had concealed from the president any facts 
concerning the financial policy of the road. —— 
It is reported that the commission is to under- 
take an investigation into the financial affairs 
of the Rock Island Railroad. 
& 


ILITANTS AT WORK.— The English 

suffragettes are active again. On May 
21st, a great number of them went to Buck- 
ingham Palace with the determination to 
present their case to the King. They were 
forbidden entrance, and sixty of them were 
arrested after a lively fight with the police. 
The next day militants slashed four valuable 
paintings in the National Gallery, and one in 
the Royal Academy, and made a noisy dis- 
turbance at a theatrical performance, with the 
intention of insulting the King and Queen, 
who were present. ® 


HOME RULE.—The English government 
having determined to press the home rule 
bill to a passage in its original form, there 
was an extraordinary scene of disorder in the 
House of Commons on May 2ist. Leading 
members of the Unionist party engaged in it, 
and the disorder was so persistent that the 
| Speaker adjourned the sitting. On May 25th, 
| the bill was brought up for final passage, and 
| carried by a vote of 351 to 274. It is the 
| present plan to have a substitute bill introduced 
| in the House of Lords, which shall give the 
| Ulster counties the right to exclude themselves 
| from the new government of Ireland for a 
| parted of six years. If that bill passes, the 
Commons will no doubt accept it; if it does 
| not, the Commons will present the original 
| bill to the King, and it will become law, 


| whether the Lords assent to it or not. 
| 








& 
| DECENT DEATHS.—At Washington, May | 
23d, William O. Bradley, United States 
|Senator from Kentucky, aged 67. —— At) 
| Barre, Massachusetts, May 26th, Jacob A. 


| Riis, aged 65. 





ROSY AND PLUMP 
GOOD HEALTH FROM RIGHT FOOD. 





“It’s not anew food to me,” remarked a Virginia 


man, in speaking of Grape-Nuts. | = 


“About twelve months ago my wife was in very 
bad health, could not keep anything on her 
stomach. The Doctor recommended milk, half 
water, but it was not sufficiently nourishing. 

“A friend of mine told me one day to try Grape- 
Nuts and cream. The result was really marvelous. | 
My wife soon regained her usual strength and | 
today is as rosy and plump as when a girl of sixteen. | 

“These are plain facts and nothing I could say | 
in praise of Grape-Nuts would exaggerate in the 
least the value of this great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
bevérage, and 










us Per of. 1s “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 




















Celebrate “4th” “The Brazel Way” 


Get this assortment of Only $2 and prepaid 


“SANE FIREWORKS" 
| Consists of 5 large 5 ft. paper 
balloons (complete). 36 Magic 
Indian Snakes 1 10c can of 
Colored Fire. 5 packs of Tiger 
Fire Crackers. 12 Toy Rubber 
Gas Balloons. 60 American 
Beauty Sparklers, and 36 pieces 
Assorted Night Fireworks 
Also our Catalog and directions. 
A day’s sport for the whole fami- 
4 You would pay $3 for this out- 
tat your local store. Order now 
Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















 Teptoce Pudding #4 
in 15 Minutes 


These illustrations show you 
what a difference Minute Tapi- 
oca makes in the use of this 
delightful food. Pearl tapioca 
must be soaked over night be- 
fore using. Minute Tapioca } 
requires no soaking. Its small, 
clean grains soften immedi- 
ately. Pour it into your boiler 
right out of the box. 15 min- 

_utes is sufficient for making 
any one of many tempting | 
dishes. 















4 Minute Tapioca 
BEOOKS SO quickly, you can use it 
with canned fruit. The lon 
cooking necessary with pear 
tapioca stews away the already 
partially cooked fruit. Try 


SPRING PUDDING 

Two cups rhubarb cut fine. 
Twenty stewed prunes. Cook 
rhubarb and prunes in one cup 
prune juice and one-half cup 
water 15 minutes. Add one- 
half cup Minute Tapioca and 
one small cup sugar. Cook 
until tapioca is soft. Serve with 
cream and sugar. 

We'll send you our 

Minute Cook Book Free 


with enough Minute 
Tapioca for one day’s 
dessert. All we ask is 
your own and your gro- 
cer’s name. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
507 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 































































your log, write 


or camping. 


and fancy, and 


Chicago 


For a Day’s Te 
or a World Tour 


a summer resort or a camping 
shack. There is no day or place 
but calls for your WATERMAN’S 
IDEAL to send a postcard, keep 


check or document. 


for every condition of travel, sport 
Safety, Self-filling, 
Regular, and every possible style 
for personal preference. 
you start fit your style of writing 


The best dealers everywhere will stand 
with us behind our guarantee, and ex- ; 
change points until you are perfectly suited. Sy 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 
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y ELECTED 
By Kate Durant Bulm 


HE stone beneath the sculptor’s 

hand 

Cried out in agony: 

“© master, spare the blows; 

I can no more endure!” 

The master answered, “Nay, 

From all the blocks beside the quarry’s 
mouth 

Did I choose thee. 

Beneath thy contour rough I saw 

A form of beauty and of majesty ; 

A shape that should lead men to say, 

‘To see it is to draw near heav’n.’ 

Oh, then be brave! 

He whose destiny is high, 

He must the more endure.” 


® © 
THE LOST DOLLAR. 
Semen summers ago, a set- 








tlement worker was in camp 

with a group of little girls 
from a crowded part of a great 
Eastern city. There were, per- 
haps, a dozen children, some Prot- 
estants, some Roman Catholics, 
and some Hebrews. The two weeks’ outing 
cost the children nothing; but in order that 
they might feel that they were making some 
contribution to the trip, each girl was asked 
to bring a dollar to pay for an excursion on 
the last day that they were to spend in camp. 
There was consequently the greatest interest 
in the plans for the excursion; but on the day 
before it was to be taken, the cry went up that 
‘*Mary’s dollar was gone.’’ 

No outsider had been in camp; Mary was 
a careful child. The conclusion was inevitable 
that some one of the campers had stolen the 
dollar. 

The girls crowded about their leader. 
must search everyone of us,’’ said one. 





“You 





‘‘Make us hold up our hands and swear,’’ | 
said another. 

The leader of the camp was silent for a 
minute. Then she spoke, and she spoke of | 
prayer. She told the girls that prayer was 
common to all the religions there represented. 
Protestants, Catholics and Hebrews, she said, 
all approach God by remembering, first of 
all, that they are the children of God. Then 
she said: $ 

‘‘Let us all pray, each in her own tent. 
Each of us must remember that God is her 
Father, and that God requires His child to be 
honest. We will pray for half an hour, and 
at the end of that time the dollar will be 
found.’’? Within ten minutes the dollar was 
placed in the leader’s hand. Later she gave 
it back to Mary. 

That was one of the times when prayer 
availed. Prayer must always avail, if only 
everyone is honestly trying to realize the pres- 
ence of God. It is only apart from God that 
the soul cannot cleanse itself. 


« 


* ¢ 


A MATTER OF VALUES. 


HE library, with its lamplight 
and firelight, looked very warm 
and “homy” after the storm 
outside. Mother, with her mending 
basket beside her, talked to Uncle 
Stephen as she worked; Kitty was 
curled up in a big chair, reading; 
the boys sat at their own particular 
tabie, playing: gobang. They all looked up with 
various greetings as Martha came in; Uncle 
Stephen sprang to pull a comfortable chair to the 
fire for her, and mother insisted on feeling the bot- 
tom of her skirt to be sure that it was not damp. 
For a few minutes Martha surrendered herself 
to the luxury of the warmth and comfort. Then a 
little frown crept between her eyes, and she rose 
wearily, and went across to the closet. 

“T wish you’d make Katie dust thoroughly, 
mother!” she exclaimed. ‘There are places on 
the bookeases that she never touched at all. I 
could see them from my chair. Where has she 
put the duster?” 

“Katie had a headache to-day,” mother an- 
swered. “I made her lie down for awhile. [’m 
afraid I didn’t notice—it was such a busy day. 
The dusters are on the right-hand side, dear—but 
don’t you think you could let it go this evening?” 

“I can’t rest when there’s dust round!’’ Martha 
retorted. “Kitty, do sit up straight; it’s dreadful 
for a girl as big as you to sit that way. Suppose 
some one should come in. Jack, look at the way 
you’ve twisted up the rug under your chair! You 
and Paul will have those magazines all over the 
floor in another minute. Boys are so careless!” 

In a moment the pleasant, quiet room was 
changed. Jack, fumbling with the rug, upset the 
table, and the gobang checkers rolled all over 
the room. Kitty, muttering that ‘“‘éverything was 
spoiled,” threw aside her book and ran upstairs; 
mother began to help the boys, but was called by 
Katie; the boys themselves righted the table, 
piled the magazines back upon it, picked up their 
game, and vanished. Martha and Uncle Stephen 
were left alone. 

Martha looked at her uncle whimsically, in spite 
of her weariness. ‘It’s hard work to bring up a 
family,’’ she said, 

“It’s a real business,” he agreed, “and like all 
business, it demands business qualities. One of 
them is a sense of relative values.” 

“T don’t believe I understand,’’ Martha returned. 








“In business we have to decide constantly 
whether a given plan or method or innovation is 
going to pay or not, and to decide that, we have to 


determine not only whether it is good in itself, but 
whether it will cost more than it is worth. For 
instance, in the terms of this library and the 
people in it, which is more valuable, a smooth 
rug and a tidy bookcase or—I won’t state the 
problem. I'll leave it to you to work out.” 

Martha sat very straight, looking into the fire; 
but it was not the firelight only that brought the 
color to her cheeks. 


* 


THE BRAIN OF AN EARTHWORM. 


the average boy, and the average man who 
recalls his boyhood, earthworms mean bait, 
and nothing more. It was Darwin who 
showed the world that the earthworm is useful 
to man in far more important ways, since its 
constant burrowing in the earth keeps the soil 
so powdered and upturned that it will absorb 
water, and allow the roots of the plants to pene- 
trate it. Only very recently, however, has the 
growing interest of naturalists in animals inde- 
pendently of their usefulness to man led to experi- 
ments on the intelligence of the worm. 


An animal that can be taught may be supposed 
tohaveamind. Professor Yerkes of Harvard has 
succeeded in teaching earthworms by the follow- 
ing method: He placed a worm in a narrow pas- 
sage between two glass plates. Light fell upon it 
from behind, and as worms instinctively avoid 
light, that caused the worm to crawl forward. 
the end of the passage the worm might turn in 
either of two directions. But if it took the turning 
to the left, it either touched a strong salt solution, 
or got a slight electric shock. Would those dis- 
—— experiences teach it to turn to the right 
whenever it came to the parting of the ways? 

As a further test of its intelligence, a strip of 
sandpaper was laid on the floor of the left-hand 
passage so that the worm should come in contact 
with it before it received the electric shock. Would 
the worm learn to regard the sandpaper as a warn- 
ing and turn back before it got the shock? Both 
lessons the worm learned perfectly. 

Next came a very curious part of the investiga- 
tion. Every small boy knows that when a worm 
is cut in two it is not killed. Both parts may live, 
and each part may grow again its missing piece. 
Now human beintks learn with the brain. The 
earthworm’s brain consists of two masses of nerv- 
ous matter at the head end of the animal that do 
not apparently differ much from other masses that 
occur all along its under side, except that they are 
somewhat larger. 

Professor Yerkes cut off the head end of the 
worm that had learned to turn to the right. As 
soon as it had recovered from the slight shock of 
the operation, it continued totake the right-hand 
passage, although it had lost its “brain.” Evi- 

ently it had learned not only with the brain, but 
with some part of the nervous system that re- 
mained after the operation. In fact, when the 

orm had grown a new head and a new brain, 
it forgot about i the right,;and had to 
learn all over again! The new brain, as it were, 
issued new orders to the lower parts of the nervous 
=. which had to obey the new master instead 
of continuing to carry out the orders of the de- 
parted one. hat we should like to know is 
whether a worm without a “brain’’ would have 
learned in the first place! 


*® © 


A LOG TWENTY THOUSAND 
YEARS OLD. 


OT long ago The Companion told of a well- 
N preserved cedar log in one of the forests of 

the Pacific coast that is at least three or 
four hundred years old. Last winter a workman, 
eighty-one feet below the surface of Broadway, 
near Pine Street, in the city of New York, found a 
piece of cedar wood that is still more remarkable. 
The wood was uncovered in excavating for the 
foundation of the new Equitable Building. It was 
a part of the trunk of a small cedar tree that grew 
at least ten thousand years, and more probably 
twenty thousand years ago! 


The wood was within a foot of, bedrock, and it 
was covered with eighty feet of boulder clay and 
lacial drift, which 
showed that the tree 
from which it came 
must have flourished 
before the last great 
age of ice. 
he piece of wood 
is a quarter section 
of a trunk about eight 
or nine inches in di- 
ameter. Examina- 
tion with a_micro- 
scope shows that it is 
in structure much 
like the cedars that 
eo to-day. Sowell 
$ the wooc aprenden 
that scarcely any ex- 
ert in forestry would 
ve believed it to be 
rowth 











of pe lacial 
if it had not been 
found in the glacial drift. Professor Kemp of 
Columbia University declares that the tree must 
have grown on or very near the present island of 
Manhattan. Glacial drift is transported soil car- 
ried by ice and flood water. But if the drift had 
carried the wood far, it would have ground it to 
jeces. The tree, uprooted by ice or flood, must 
ave been broken in pieces and swept southward 
tothe sea. This piece happened to find refuge in a 
bed of blue clay, and eighty feet of gravel, boulders 
and soil were in the course of time piled above it. 
Some very interesting clam shells have recently 
been excavated at the same place and at 
depth. They look very much like the clams of 
to-day (Venus mercenaria), but the shells are 
two or three times as thick. The clam shells are 
probably even older than the piece of cedar wood. 
The glaciers left so little in the way of contem- 
rary plant and animal remains behind them, 
that the discovery is of very great interest. 
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HAD ORDERS TO MARCH. 


URING the last days of the Confederacy the 
D Southern troops were exhausted by insuffi- 

cient rations, long marches, and broken 
sleep; but these discomforts were of small conse- 
quence in comparison with a worse suffering—that 
of homesickness. Many of the soldiers were in 
their teens; they had left home knowing nothing 
of army life, and the longing for home and mother 
grew strong as their privations increased. 


One boy determined to ask for a furlough. He 
brushed up his uniform, made as neat an appear- 
ance as possible, and managed to make his wa’ 
to General Lee’s headquarters. He was ad- 
mitted into the tent, and his heart beat rapidly at 
the idea of confronting the commander in chief. 
He found General Lee seated at a wooden table 
on which was spread a lerge map of Virginia; his 
right hand traced out his lines of march, and his 

ray head rested wearily on his left palm. 

In a few stammering words the young soldier 


the same. 





explained that his mother was a widow, and that 
he would like to go home for ten days to “‘fix up” 
things for the coming year. Patiently Lee listened ; 
then, without a word, he wrote out a furlough. 
The next day the boy was on his homeward jour- 


ney. 

Now it happened that another soldier learned 
of the boy’s good fortune, and tried the same thing. 
He walked up to Lee’s tent, got an audience, and 
told the same story as the lad who had been there 
the day before. But Lee detected the man’s insin- 
cerity at once. He began to question him on his 
knowledge of the drill. Then he put him —-— 
several of the evolutions, and last gave the 
order, “Forward, march!”’ 

he man started off at a good pose. “Double- 
quick!” ordered General Lee. The man made off 
at a trot, thinking that General Lee would soon 
order him to face about and return. But Lee did 
no such thing. He let the man fe ahead at a 
double-quick until the fellow saw there were to be 
no orders to return, and went off to his own com- 
pany neatly outwitted. 
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Ba-Nancy By. rer 

UDDEN and sharp across the hills of 
sleep 5 

A blade of lightning shakes ; 

The black south groans and shudders, 

troubled deep, 

The blind north wakes. 


A plumed wind, through some postern in 
the skies, 
Rides wood and field and plain, 
Spurring the clouds and marshaling with 
cries 
The cohorts of the rain. 


A watcher sighs; a sleeper stirs him slow; 
A curtain inward streams; 
A night lamp flickers like a torch burned 
low 
In doubtful dusk of dreams. 


Lord of the storm, we are but fragile 
things— 
Chaff to the tempest cast: 
Unfurl about our souls Thy brooding wings 
Till this be overpast! 


* 


UNEXPECTED FIREWORKS. 


AB, Dab, and Goliah, the three negro young- 

R sters who served Miss Patience Pennington 

as boys of all work, are described by her in 

“A Woman Rice Planter” with delightful vividness 

and humor. Their misadventures and absurdities 

can hardly, however, have been as amusing in 
actual experience as they appear in narrative. 


After driving a friend to the railway ‘station, 
fourteen miles distant, one afternoon, “‘ Miss 
Pashuns’’ started back, with Ruth, a spirited 
mare, in the shafts of the buckboard, and Dab— 
Jonadab—perched behind. The road was none 
too good in places, darkness was coming on, and 
Miss Pennington was not without m seivings, 
which, after a few miles, seemed only too likely to 
be realized, for they drove straight into a forest fire. 

“Both sides of the road were aflame, and Ruth 
at first was frightened, but finding that the fire did 
not come into the broad, sandy road, she began 
to enjoy the illumination—as I did. When I saw 
that we were coming to the end of the burning 
ground, I told Dab to get out, pick 7 ‘ood piece 
of lightwood for a torch, an n a short 
time he had a long, fat piece full of turpentine, 
which gave a very satisfactory = of light for the 
horse. As we —— the two narrow railless 
bridges that we had to cross, he got out and carried 
his torch on ahead, to light the way better; just 
beyond the last one the wind blew out the flame. 

“He got up behind, and we went on several hun- 
dred yards, when there was a terrific report, and 
great streamers of flame, blue, green, and red, 
shot over our heads.” 

The mare, naturally, reared, bolted, and upset 
the buckboard, throwing out the occupants, both 
of whom were temporarily stunned. hen, some 
time later, Ruth had been recaptured,—she was in 
the woods,—and Miss Pennington was trying to 
— the broken traces with string, she asked her 

rembling assistant: 

“Dab, what did happen? I never heard of such 
athing! Do you know what it was?” 

“?Tis-is-is de fiahcrackers, m-m-m-am,” con- 
fessed Dab, stuttering with terror and excitement. 
“Yes, m-m-mam; I b-buy six Roman candles to 
t-t-town, en I had dem my b-bussom, en m 
jacket b-b-button ober dem; en w’en de t-tore 
gone out, I ben’ down en been a-blow um fur make 
um blaze, en a spa’ak fly in my bussom en set off 
de Roman candle—en den dem blow we up!” 

With the help of Rastimus and Joshuay, two 
gentlemen of color who presently drove up, the 
results of the explosion were sufficiently repaired 
and they went on their way—Miss Pashuns still 
shaky with recurrent bursts of hysteric laughter, 
and Jonadab a slightly scorched, much scared, 
and very, very solemn little negro. 


* © 


PERILS OF MOUNT RAINIER. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to The Compan- 

ion to say that although the government 

surveys make Mount Whitney the highest 
mountain in the United States, measurements 
made by the late Professor McClure of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon indicate that Mount Rainier is 
14,529 feet in height, or twenty-eight feet higher 
than Mount Whitney. 


It was on the trip when_these measurements 
were made that Professor McClure lost his life. 
He had undertaken the climb with a party from 
the Mazama, the Alpine Club of the Northwest. 
He pushed on ahead of the rest, spent a night at 
Gibraltar rock, which is at the foot of the cone of 
the extinct crater, and then scaled the summit 
where he took the measurements referred to and 
entered them in his notebook. In descending, he 
again pushed on ahead of the rest of the party, 
for after his cheerless vigil at the foot of the cone, 
he desired to reach the greater comfort of Camp 
Mazama, instead of spending the night at the 
loftier Camp Muir, where the others decided to 
stay. His only companion was a young woman, 
who, like himself, was anxious to get back to the 
lower camp that evening. The latter part of the 
descent was made by moonlight, and the two had 
passed the most difficult slopes when they reached 
a steep pitch that led down toward a glacier. 

Deceived by the dim light, Professor McClure 
thought the descent less abrupt than it really was, 
and began to go down ahead of his companion. 
Then he called back to her, “This is too steep; 
we can’t get down here! Sit down, and I’ll come 
back to you.” 

As he spoke, he turned; his shoes slipped, for 
their hobnails had been worn down by many hours 
of clambering over the ice and rocks. Professor 
McClure fell nearly three hundred feet, and struck 
against a great rock that stood at the foot of 
the slide. Death must have been instantaneous. 





The very next day, two young men of the party, 
ps ae my from the summit, where thirty pounds 
of red fire had been burned to signal the conquest 
of the mountain to friends in Seattle and Tacoma, 
found their way to the same slope where Profes- 
sor McClure had lost his life. They slid down 
without harm, but shot out across the glacier and 
fell into an ice crevasse. One fell more than 
twenty feet, and was wedged in so tight that he 
could do nothing to help himself; the other was 
more fortunate, and was able to make his way out. 

He could do nothing for his friend except to 
keep on to Camp Mazama and send a party to his 
assistance. He himself was too much shaken by 
his experience to return. When the rescuers 
reached the crevasse, the imprisoned man was so 
much affected by his sufferings that he could not 
even grasp the rope they let down to him. An- 
other man had to be lowered into the crevasse 
to tie the rope round him, before he could be got 
safely out on the ice of the glacier. 


*® 


“ONE WHO —” 


N amusing little incident of her career as lec- 

A turer was related the other day by a brilliant 

woman who is known to American audiences 

from coast to coast. Like all lecturers, she has had 

to steel herself to endure a wide variety of blun- 

dering and distasteful introductions—the flippant, 
the foolish, the fulsome, and the verbose. 


‘*‘Sometimes,” she declared, “they used to say 
awful things! In my first season, it used to seem 
to me that I simply couldn’t face an audience to 
which I had been so outrageously overpraised; 
but, with time, I became hardened to it. Often 
I did not hear a word the chairman was saying, 
after his inevitable preliminary, ‘We are fortu- 
nate in having with us this evening one who —’ 
until he closed with the utterance of my name. 

“But I was absent-minded once too often. Ata 
convention a few years ago, there were two women 
speakers, of whom, according to my remembrance 
of the programme, 1 was the second. We sat 
segesnet on the platform. One or two men made 
brief addresses. Then the chairman turned gal- 
lantly in our direction with a bow and smile, and 
began as usual: ‘Among us to-day, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am happy to perceive one who —’ 

“He was a fluent and rather ity gentleman, 
as I knew, and while he talked I let my mind drift 
where it would. I had satisfactorily decided that 
I would not need a new gown before the season 
was over, if I had anew hat, to freshen my present 
costume ; and I had mentally purchased. the hat, 
trimmed it with an old feather, renovated, and 
half a yard of smoke-gray velvet, and produced an 
effect of Parisian elegance, when my neighbor’s 





_| elbow dug me sharply in the ribs. 


“«They’re waiting,’ she whispered, energeti- 


cally. ‘Don’t sit staring at me—get up and ak! 
Pull yourself together. ck: perenne 
“I did; but with a shock that jerked out of me 


the np pe ae: 

“oa racious! I thought it was your ! 
Am J the “one who —’”’ ¥ — 

‘The front rows heard me; those beyond could 
ae, Pe —_ and — was S perfect gale of 
aughter, applause, and renewed laughter 
came forward to the desk. en thy 

“Afterward, my friend told me that the chair- 
man’s ‘one who’ had ushered in a eulogistic recap- 
itulation of my every achievement, followed by an 
ornate and eloquent tribute to my character and 
abilities. She had wondered at the admirable 
poise that enabled me to listen, quite unembar- 
rassed and —s Sweet, vague smile through it 
all. Of course, I hadn’t heard a word—I was 
trimming that hat! 

“Never since, however, have I dared to let my 
mind wander after the words, ‘One who —’ ” 
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THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


N the city of Newark, New Jersey, there stands 
on the plaza in front of the courthouse, a bronze 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. The figure of Lin- 

coln is seated on a bench on which rests the tall 
hat that the President was accustomed to wear. 
Frequently you see men standing there, looking 
at this remarkable statue, and it seems as if they 
were in confidential chat with the figure of bronze, 
so natural is its pose. 


Every day the little children play about the 
statue. To them it is the gure of a companion 
and friend. It is not unusual to see a child nestled 
in the arm of the statue, or clambering over it. 
Recently, a peers saw three children there. 
One little girl sat on one of Lincoln’s knees; 
another little girl leaned with crossed arms on 
the other knee and looked up into the great benevo- 
lent face; and the third child, a little colored boy, 
stood on the same knee, wound his arm loving 
about the neck of the statue, and laid his check 

ainst the great bronze face. 

hese spontaneous tributes of affection from 
the children must surely gratify the artist who 
designed the statue, for they show how remark- 
ably he has brought out the great love for humanity 
that was perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of our first “Martyr President.” 


* © 


FOREIGNERS TOGETHER. 


HE trained social worker was “breaking 
in” a volunteer, and so she escorted her on 
her first round of visits. 


“Ask questions about their husbands and chil- 
dren,” she prompted, outside of Mrs. Petrowsky’s 
door. “They can understand those, and they like 
to answer, and we get the information we need at 
the same time.” 

So, as soon as the preliminaries were over, the 
volunteer turned to the lady of the house with her 
best society smile. 

“Has your husband regular re at pres- 
ent, Mrs. Petrowsky?’’ she inquired. 

Mrs. Petrowsky looked blank. The volunteer 
raised her voice, and spoke more slowly: 

“Has your—husband—regular—employment—at 
present?” she reiterated. 

“Huh?” asked Mrs. Petrowsky, stupidly. 

“Has—your—husband —” began the volunteer 
for the third time, still more loudly. 

The social worker interrupted with a friendly 
smile. ‘The lady wants to know,” she explained, 
quietly, “has your old man got a steady job?” 

Mrs. Petrowsky beamed with delight. “Oh, ya! 
Oh, ya!” she assented, with many nods of relief. 
“Steady job by railroad, ya. What land she come 
off, her?” 

> 


NOT IN HER LINE. 


NE day Mr. Smith went to buy a bushel of 
buckwheat for sowing. The man who soli 
the wheat was away, but his wife undertook 

to wait on the customer. She found a peck meas- 
ure, and they went to the granary. 

She filled the measure twice, continues the 
account in Everybody's Magazine, and, pouring 
the contents into the bag, began to tie it up. 

“But, Mrs. Lawton,” said the man, “it takes 


four pecks to make a bushel.” , 

“Oh, does it?’ replied the woman, as she untied 
the bag. ‘Well, you see I never had any exper! 
ence in measuring grain before I married Mr. 
Lawton. lalways taught school.” 
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THE RUBBER DOLL. 
BY CAROLINE TICKNOR. 

There were many dolls on the nursery shelf, 
All were lovely, except myself ; 
They were made of wax, and fair to see, 
But some one always played with me. 
I never was handsome, I| never was dressed 
In frocks and coats the very best; 
My face was not pretty and pink-and-white, 
But some one kissed me every night. 
My hair was never a flaxen hue, 
Nor my eyes a gleaming, glassy blue ; 
My legs were stumpy and stiff and queer, 
But some one always called me "dear." 
Oh, the big wax doll was stately and grand, 
The porcelain princess could walk or stand; 
I was only a rubber doll, so small, 


But some one loved me best of all. 
*® © 


WHAT THE LARK SANG. 
BY MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON. 


“ ME with me! Come with me!’’ sang 
the bird on the clothes wire above 
Doris’s head. He was a plump brown 

bird, with a bright yellow cravat and black 

tie; when he sang, his notes were as clear as 
dropping water. 

‘See what a pretty bird!’’ cried little Doris, 
tugging at her mother’s dress. 

“‘Tt is a meadow lark,’’ said her mother. 
“*T think that he is telling you about his nest. ’’ 

The lark flirted his odd little tail and swelled 
his throat for another burst of music; this time 
he added a whole bar to his song: ‘‘ Come, little 
girl, come into the bright world with me!’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you go?’’ asked her mother. 

‘*May I?’’ cried Doris, eagerly. 

‘‘Why not? See, he is on that stone by the 
road now. Follow him. Only do not go 
beyond the brow of the hill.’’ 

Doris did not wait to be told again. Witha 
ery of joy, she ran to the hedge of ragged 
robin bushes that bordered the ranch by the 
roadside, and wriggling through a gap that 
the collies had made, she was soon standing 
in the soft white dust of the road that curved 
round the next hill into an unknown country. 

The minute that the lark saw her safely out 
in the road, he gave a little chirp, and then 
over the bridge that spanned the great stone 
irrigating ditch he flew to the hills beyond. 
He made a long sweep across the bushes, then 
came back, and settled not far from the ditch 
on the other side of the bridge. It seemed as 
if he were afraid the little girl would be dis- 
couraged if he led her too far all at once. 

Doris trotted up the bank to the bridge, but 
on the bridge she had to stop awhile, because 
there were so many wonderful things to see. 
Her father had told her that the ditch led down 
from a high mountain lake, miles and miles 
away, and Doris loved to stand and watch the 
clear brown water flowing silently by. She 
had never looked at it as long as she liked. 
This morning she knelt on the very edge of the 
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A MYSTERY. 


“TI can’t imagine why I feel 
As badly as I do 
"Most every day at nine o'clock! 
From then till half past two 
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BY M. LOUISE BAKER. 
I'm hardly able to sit up! 
But then, I’m glad to say, 
I'm always better when the time 
Has come for us to play!” 

















| to be so restless about; but as she stopped and 
looked carefully about her, another lark sud- 
denly fluttered up from almost under her feet, 
and went running off into the bushes with one 
wing dragging. In a snug little hollow that 
had been made by some pony’s hoof when the 
ground was soft with winter rains, was a 
nest with five speckled eggs in the bottom. 
Doris sat down on the grass a little way from 
the nest, and kept so still she hardly dared to 
breathe; and after a little while the mother 








lark must have told her she need not be afraid | 
| of Doris, for all this time he had been singing | 
| as if his throat would burst. The mother bird 


on the little girl, but as nothing happened to | 
frighten her again, she soon seemed to forget | 
her fear. 

‘*And what a wonderful little house!’’ Doris | 
whispered to herself. ‘‘How glad I’d be if I | 
were a bird and could live in a nest like that!’’ 

‘*And soon there will be little larks,’’ sang 
the proud father from his perch. ‘‘Wonderful, 
wonderful thing !’’ 

Doris thought that it was wonderful, too. | 
She would have been glad to sit there in the | 


nearly luncheon time, and that she must go | 
home and be made tidy. 
She rose very softly, so as not to disturb the | 


wooden boards, and, holding on tight, she | settled down on her nest with an anxious eye | mother lark. ‘‘I’ll come again,’’ she said. | 


looked and looked. Wonderful to tell, it 
was not only water that she saw down 


(Stece E Atwood) 


‘*You mustn’t be frightened of me next time, 
for I shall want to see your babies. ’’ 
The mother lark sat very still; but her mate 


, Seemed quite sorry to see their visitor go. 


**Good-by!’’ said Doris, as she ran down 
the hill. 

‘*Good-by! good-by!’’ he sang. ‘‘Come 
again, little girl!’’ He repeated it over and 
over again until Doris was down the hill 
and out of hearing. 
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THE RACE. 
BY LAURA CHAUNCEY PECK. 
I have more hurry in my feet 
Than anyone in our long street ; 
I ran with John and Dick and Paul 
And Hal and Joe, and beat them all! 
I raced a cloud across the sky. 
It won, and hardly seemed to try. 
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THE PLUM TREE. 
BY AGNES LEE. 


HEN the children teased auntie to tell 

them a story about her childhood in 

Switzerland, she told them about the 
purple plum tree. 

*‘Our room in the old Swiss home in Vevey 
opened upon a grass plot. My sister and I 
loved to hop out of bed in the morning, throw 
wide the creaking wooden shutters, push back 
the tangled vine that tried to creep in with 
the wind, and breathe the fresh air and look 
out upon the beautiful world. 

‘*After our studies were over, we used to sit 
on a long bench under our window, and sew 
for our dolls. Now and then we would stop 
to pick up the plums that fell at our feet 
from the great plum tree. Oh, I can shut my 
eyes and taste those plums still! And as I 
taste them, I can see the mountains peeping 
from mists as purple as the plums themselves. 
I can see the path leading from our home over 
a field and up a little hill. The peasants had 
told us we must never go on the farther side 
of that hill. They said that a witch roamed 
there. Once my sister and I climbed to the 
hilltop and looked down on the other side. 
We saw the witch’s house—a very small 
thatched hut, scarcely larger, it seemed to us, 
than a hencoop. We stood and whispered until 
we were frightened, and then we ran home as 
fast as we could run. 

**One bright June day, we walked again to 
the top of the hill. Down the farther slope 
grew flowers, golden and white, and we gath- 
ered them and gathered them, hardly looking 
up from the grass, till suddenly we found our- 
selves quite close to the witch’s hut. At first 
we were for scampering away; but the warm 
sunshine had made us bold, and we whispered 
and wondered and walked nearer and nearer 


lark came fluttering back. I think the father | warm sun longer; but she knew that it was to the little house. 


‘* *Perhaps she is asleep,’ I said softly, ‘or 
she may have gone on a visit.’ 
‘* ‘Perhaps she’ll never see us if we go close 
enough to peep at her window,’ said my sister, 
who had more courage than I. 
‘* As we stood before the hut, the door 








there! There was another bridge, too, 
and a little girl bending to look at her; 
and behind the little girl, a great blue 
sky with fluffy white clouds that looked 
like new-washed lambs scurrying across 
the blue. In fact, it was another beau- 
tiful world like her own that laughed 
up at her from the stream, and the lark 
had to sing very loud indeed before he 
could draw her on. 

Right to the top of the hill he went, 
and then he settled down behind a great 
Spreading cactus that seemed to have 
wandered by mistake down among the 
flowers. Doris could not see him now, 
but soon she heard his song. 

‘Come, oh, come, and see!’ called 
the lark. 

‘‘Maybe it’s his nest !’? thought Doris, 
with a little thrill of joy. She trotted 
up the hill as fast as she could, and 
"mally she caught sight of the lark 
asain. He was sitting on a little clump 
ot earth under the cactus, plainly not a 
bit afraid of its cruel thorns. He seemed 
very much excited about something, and 
kept hopping about as he sang. 


















AMBITION. 
BY MARGARET G. HAYS. 


I don’t care to be President, 
When I am big some day. 
I wouldn’t be a Policeman, 
Or a Soldier tall and gay ; 
I wouldn’t be an Admiral 
And sail the raging seas ; 
I wouldn’t be a Pirate ; 
But, rather than one of these, 
I'd like to be the man who comes, 
Sometimes along this way, 
With lots and packs of red balloons ; 
Ten cents is what you pay. 
Oh, I do hope, oh, how I hope, 
That after many years, 
Some day, I’ll be a big dark man 
With gold rings in my ears ! 


J 
ine 











DRAWN BY MARY A. HAYS 





But then, I’ll never part with one ! 
I have a plan that’s fine. 

I’d love to be the balloon man 
And keep them—all—for mine. 


was opened softly, and out there hurried 
a little old woman. Her face was as 
brown and wrinkled asa nut. Her gray 
hair waved loosely in the wind as she 
came toward us. She spoke to us in the 
language of the peasants round Vevey, 
and her voice sounded harsh. 

‘*We were too awed to stir a step. 

‘* ‘Come and sit with me on my sill,’ 
she said. 

‘*Before we realized what was hap- 
pening, she had each of us by the 
hand, and was drawing us to her door. 

‘*Then she began to talk, and her eyes 
grew kindly. We were delighted to find 
that we could understand her. She told 
us that she was lonely, that it was years 
and years since a little child had spoken 
toher. Then she went into her house. 

‘“*That was our chance to run home, 
But we were no longer afraid. 

‘*Soon she came out again, bearing a 
wooden plate heaped high with cool 
wheat cakes. We ate them with relish; 
for our walk had made us hungry. 

‘*The next day we took her a basket 
filled with beautiful plums from our dear 














At first Doris could not see anything 


tree, for our belief in witches was gone.’’ 
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INDIGESTION. 

NDIGESTION is a trial that a 

great majority of the human race 
have to bear at some time or other. 
Infants are extremely subject to it, 
and the care of the digestion of the 
newborn has become a very impor- 
tant part of medicine. That care 
can be intelligently taken because 
babies are at the mercy of adults; their food can 
be analyzed, and weighed, and measured, and 
doled out to them with an authority that few | 
grown-up persons would submit to. When babies 
have become children, we do not hear sp much 
about their digestions. If ordinary care and 
common sense are exercised, the digestion of most 
children will take care of itself, for the incessant | 
physical activity of children keeps the digestive 
functions in a healthy state. 

When an adult suffers from constant trouble 
with the digestive apparatus, it is necessary to 
discover the exact cause; otherwise the treatment 
may be misdirected. It is a good plan to chew | 
thoroughly, for example, but chewing will not pre- | 
vent indigestion if you are eating the wrong kind 
of food. If your digestive organs will not act on 
lobster, they will refuse small pieces as well as 
big ones. 

Sometimes tight clothing — belts, corsets, or 
skirt bands—is the real cause of defective diges- 
tion. When that is so, it is no use to take diges- 
tive tablets. The organs have not enough room 
in which to do their work properly, and the tablets 
ean give only temporary relief. 

But no one need despair of his digestion until 
he has tried faithfully the expedients of an erect 
carriage of the body, the careful mastication of 
every mouthful of food, and the habit of*deep 
breathing. 

To those practices, which he must follow reg- 
ularly and persistently, he should add a system of 
exercises designed especially to aid digestion— 
that is to say, exercises that involve the trunk and 
the large abdominal muscles. The best results 
are attained by twisting and bending the body 
back and forth, and stooping over—especially by 
bending the body from the waist and touching the 
toes with the finger tips. As the most useful 
exercises of that kind can be practiced without 
apparatus, they are within reach of everyone. 
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THE CHEERFUL FRIEND. 


LLEN Mathews and Elsie Mont- 
gomery were discussing their 
friends. 

“I never have known anyone,” 
said Elsie, “who did me so much 
good as Louise. She is always buoy- 
ant, and hopeful, and sympathetic— 
you can tell her everything. When 
my work goes badly, and nothing seems worth 
while, I spend the evening with Louise. No 
matter how deep I am in discouragement, she can 
always pull me out. With a little praise, and a lot 
of optimism, and a fresh bit of planning, she has 
me up, and facing things with a vim. She fairly 
pours new life into me, and she does it without a 
particle of effort.’ 

“That kind of friend is a treasure,” said Ellen. 
Then, after a moment’s musing, a smile crossed 
her face. 

“I was thinking of Mollie West,” she explained, 
in response to Elsie’s questioning look. ‘Mollie 
met a friend who lives on the other side of the 
town, in the thick of the bargain sale Monday. 
Mollie had a parcel that filled her arms,—it must 
have weighed twenty pounds,—and she was fight- 
ing to get to the glove counter, when her friend 
saw her. 

**Bless you, Mollie,’ she cried, ‘let me hold that 
parcel for you! I’m not buying anything.” 

















| everything.” 





“Oh, if you don’t mind—how lovely of you!’ 
cried Mollie. | 

“*It will be a pleasure,’ said the friend. And I | 
saw that it was. It really is a pleasure to her to | 
help a friend. 

“Well, Mollie got her gloves, and two or three 
other small purchases in the course of an hour. | 
Then she came gushing up to her friend with a | 
very exciting account of her recent doings, and 
they turned away toward the door—the friend still 
carrying the big parcel. Mollie had forgotten it 
—at least I suppose she had; and she let her friend 
carry it out of the store and actually into the | 
street car for her.” 

“Well?” questioned Elsie. 

“The friend was perfectly lovely about it,” said 
Ellen, “but her expression had changed. It was 
not a pleasure any longer. She had carried the 
load too long—it was a burden.” | 

Elsie colored, and said, defensively, “If you | 
mean that for me—I’m sure Louise doesn’t feel | 














that way at all. She is so joyful and hopeful. She 
doesn’t have to try.” 

“Yes?” There was a note of doubt in Ellen’s | 
assent. “But don’t you think that the most hope- | 
ful and happy of our friends at times need to have | 
their own courage bolstered, and their own spirits | 
refreshed? And when they do, how should you | 
think they would like to have a friend come in, 
throw herself clear to the bottom of the pit of 
despondency and demand to be pulled up? Don’t 
you think a continuous lift of that kind might 
become fatiguing? We ought to do our share of 
the lifting, and not depend on some one else to 
earry all our burdens for us.” 
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THE PRINCESS OF EUROPE. 


* an old book published in Paris under the title 
of “Le Journal @un Voyage au Levant,” there 
is an amusing account of the way in which Lady 
Hester Lucy Stanhope, the eccentric English trav- 
eler, took possession of the house at Djoun, where 
eventually she made her permanent home. 


She was pleased with the house and its sur- 
rounding gardens, and accepted an invitation to 
dinner. As she sat after dinner, with the owner, a 
Christian merchant, he said to her that if she liked 
the place, he should be glad if she would stay the 
night. When she said that she liked it so much 
that she would stay there the rest of her days, 
he took it as a polite gh of speech; but a fort- 
night later, as she still prolonged her visit, he | 
suggested that Europe might be expecting her 
return | 

} 





pm. do not intend to return,” she replied, care- | 
essly. | 
“Ah, then yee intend to build a palace in the | 
neighborh ” said he. } 
“No, this house suits me very well.” 
“But 1 cannot let it or sell it —. 
“T do not wish to hire it or buy it, but I intend | 
to pone it,” was the startling reply. | 
In this dilemma the merchant dispatched a | 
messenger posthaste to Emir Beshyr, who sent | 
word to Lady Hester that she must give up the | 
house. Lady Hester, however, wrote to Constan- | 
tinople, whence a courier came to the emir, bear- | 
ing the order, “Obey the princess of Europe in 


So the disgusted merchant fied, leaving her lady- | 
ship in possession. There for twenty years she | 
lived the life of a recluse, growing more and more | 
withdrawn from the woric , and more accustomed 
to dwell in a mental and spiritual realm of her 
own creation, until she died, and was buried in the 
garden of the house that she had usurped. 


® ¢& 
A CALF THAT ATE $750. 


N amusing story that will interest those who 

read “‘The Dump” in a recent number of The 

Companion is told by Mr. Jack Blasengame, an old 
Texas cattleman. 


“A good many years ago,” says Mr. Blasengame, 
“my brother and I were buying cattle in east 
Texas. In those days people were not quick to 
accept a stranger’s check, and we had to take the 
eash along with us. We also carried along our 
branding iron, and put our brand on the cattle as 
soon as we —* em. 

“One day we bought a little bunch of yearlings 
from a widow, and among them was a motherless 
calf that liad been raised as a pet. 

*“‘We penned the yearlings in the lady’s cowpen 
and when we began the work of branding, I pulle 
off my coat and hung it on a corner of the rail 
fence. In the inside pocket of my coat was a 
leather bill book that contained $750 in ten- and 
twenty-dollar bills. hile we were busy at our 
work, the pet calf pulled the bill book out of my | 
coat -ket, and in some way got it open; before | 
we discovered him, he had swallowed the entire 
$750, and was chewing on the bill book. | 

“Of course there was nothing for us to do except | 
to kill the calf. This we did, and in its stomach we | 
found the mutilated money, but in the whole lot | 
there was not a scrap larger than a postage stamp. | 
We took the sticky mass of paper and oy it | 
out on a wagon sheet, and sunned it until it was | 
perfectly dry. Then we took it to the nearest | 
post office, and sent it to Washington. The Treas- 
ury Department redeemed $730 of the money.” 
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WANTED A LITTLE PRAISE HIMSELF. 


JLLOWING a disastrous fire in a Western 

city, many men and women gathered to look at 
the. ruins. Some of the men, seeing that a wall 
near which they were standing was toppling, made 
haste to get out of the way, and narrowly escaped 
being crushed. 


Johnny Brabison, a good Irish citizen, was so | 
near the wall that he could not escape with the 
others. So, whirling about, he made for a door in 
the wall, burst through it, and came out on the 
other side safe, and evidently very proud of his 
exploit. Women who had shut their eyes and | 
shrieked when they saw his danger now gathered 
round him in great joy, and cried out: | 

“Praise heaven, Johnny Brabison, down on 
your knees, and thank heaven!”’ 

“Yis, yis,” said he, “and I will, but wasn’t it | 
injaneyous in me, now ?” } 





* © 


TROUBLESOME GENDER. 


HE trouble that Latin gender gives to Amer- 

ican boys and girls who are struggling with | 
the rudiments of that tongue should inspire in 
them a sympathetic feeling for a small descendant | 
of the race of Attila who found the gender of our 
English nouns and pronouns a stumbling block. 


A solid little figure trudged up to the librarian 
in the children’s room. “That little boy,” he 
declared, indicating the rest of the room vaguely 
with his thumb, “the hit me.” 

The “liberry teacher” followed him back across 
the room until the accusing thumb halted near a 
table where sat a guilty-looking child about half 
the size of the plaintiff. 

The accuser ex lained: “That little boy, she hit 
me. That little boy is a little girl; but he has 
short hair, and when I point at him, she hits me.” 


& Ca) 


BIG ONES FOR LITTLE ONES. 
EARS ago, in north Missouri, there lived a cer- 
tain backwoods farmer who had a singular 
faculty for overlooking the most obvious things. 
Once he swam his horse across a river, and stopped 
at a house rear by to borrow a bucket. 


“T want to water my hoss down here at the 
river,’”’ he explained. | 
On ahother oceasion he approached’ a neighbor, 
and surprised him with the offer of a trade. 

“I'd like to swap my three big pigs,” he said, 
“for three little pigs.” 

‘* What’s that ?’’ demanded the astonished 
neighbor. 

“Well, you see,” answered the other, “my pigs 
have got too big for their pen.” | 
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Your Chef 


Please consider our chefs 
as your chefs, Mrs. House- 
wife, when you want some 


uniquely delicious Baked 
Beans 


They work in our kitch- 
ens because we have the 
facilities. But Van Camp's 
reach your table as fresh 
and as savory as though our 
chefs and our ovens were 
right in your home. 


Instead of telling your 
cook to bake Beans in the 
old way, let these famous 


chefs bake the dish in their 


new way. 


They will serve you plump 
beans, picked out by analysis. 

They will season the beans— 
before they bake them—with a 


matchless tomato sauce. 


They will bake in steam 
ovens—bake in small parcels— 
so the beans will come to you 
mellow, mealy and whole. 


All they have learned in 20 
years of bean baking will be 
revealed in that wonderful dish. 
And you have nothing to do but 


serve it. 


VAN CAMP'S 


RK«BEANS Fon sce 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
ro, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


You will find this a unique dish. 
There is nothing else like it. You 
will serve it many times as often as you 


have the old kinds of Baked Beans. 

It has zest; it has nuttiness. Its 
flavor is distinctive. This hearty meal 
has become a delicacy through the 
magic of our chefs. 


You'll be glad that such chefs are 
at your command when you learn the 


delights of Van Camp’s. 


Discover them this week. 
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finene COLLAR: 


Our free sample will e com- 
fort and Layne pow od id postal 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 
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| is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 


bearings exactly right and makes them run about 
100 times easier. 3-in-One won't collect dirt, gum 


| and hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 
| 3-in-One cleans and polishes all metal parts, and 


absolutely prevents rust. 
Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 


| just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell 


you it’s the only oilon earth. Try 3-in-One also on 
your ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, 


| scroll saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern 


and every tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 
3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 


| catcher’s gloves; also prevent rust on your mask 


| 4% pint), 50c. Also Handy Oil Can, 3% 
| ozs., 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 





Write this very day for a gener- 
= CUS free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 


to live boys. Get yours now / 
3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 1 0z., 10c; 3 0z., 25c; 8 oz. 
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Why that pain, when 
Blue-jay would stop it 
instantly? 

Why have a corn, when 
Blue-jay would remove it in 
two days? 


Why that discomfort, when 
millions of people could tell you 
a way to get rid of it? 


These are the facts: 
Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. 


And from that instant all pain is 
stopped. 


Then, while you work or sleep 
or play, Blue-jay undermines the 
corn. In two days you can lift it 
out, without any pain or soreness. 


Think how easy, how simple. 

While you pare corns, or doctor 
them in other petty ways, Blue-jay 
is taking out a million corns a month. 


It is simply folly, in these modern 
days, to suffer from a corn. A 
single test will prove this. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 





Attaches quickly to any row boat by 


| tightening two thumbscrews. 


powerful 2-H. P. motor. Starts easily, 
runs steadily 5 hours on 1 gallon gaso- 
line. Steers with a rudder. Has semi- 
weedless propeller. Our price saves 
you $20.00 or more. Ask for more facts. 
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Deep Fat Frying 
with Crisco 
Without exception, cook- 
ing authorities agree that 
deep frying not only is 
more healthful but more 
economical than shallow 
frying. 

You can fry many foods in deep 


fat which you now fry in the pan 
or skillet. 


With Crisco there is no smoke in 
the kitchen because Crisco reaches 
frying point without smoking. Test 
for proper heat with a bit of the 
food you are about to cook. Use 
plenty of Crisco—about 3 lbs. on an 
average, so that the heat will not be 
reduced when the raw food is 
added bit by bit. There practically 
is no absorption if plenty of Crisco 
is used and the temperature kept 
high. There is a great saving, be- 
cause of the small amount absorbed 
and because you may use the same 
Crisco over and over. In fact, you 
can fry fish, onions and potatoes all 
in the same Crisco. Strain out the 
food particles after each frying. 


A crisp, brown crust forms almost 
instantly. Then the inside bakes 
instead of soaks. Because of 
this fact and Crisco’s vegetable 
origin, fried foods now are most 
wholesome. Here is an excellent 
recipe from the Crisco Cook 
Book, mentioned below. 


Potato Croquettes 
(Level measurements) 
pints mashed potatoes 
tablespoonfuls Crisco 
lespoonful chopped parsley 
Salt, pepper and red pepper to taste 
i Mash potatoes by rubbing them through wire 
| sieve with back of wooden spoon; dissolve 
; Crisco, add it to potatoes with 1 of the eggs 
f well beaten and seasonings. Mix and divide 
i into 10 or 12 pieces, form them into neat cro- 


quettes, brush over with remaining beaten egg, 
toss in breadcrumbs, and fry in hot Crisco. 


New Cook Book and 
“Calendar of Dinners” 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, 
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interesting and valuable facts about cooking and 
food products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. There 
is also a quality 

of 615 Neil Recipes and a C: 
365 menus of original and tasty 
bound in blue and gold 
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“ HARRIET.” 


EARLY three-quarters of a century ago, Har- 
riet Martineau, on her memorable visit to the | 
United States, discovered and reported the Amer- 
ican girl. Her enthusiasm was often met with | 
smiles, and her descriptions with incredulity. 
Englishmen, and still more Englishwomen, were 
not easily to be convinced that a “Yankee” girl, | 
product of a raw civilization and an unheard-of 
freedom, could be well-bred, charming, and a 
lady. Miss Martineau, however, insisted, and 
declared her belief that the absence of the exces-_ 
sive repression, restraint, and narrowness then | 
customary in the bringing up of English girls was | 
wholly an advantage. ' 
“Lovely, joyous, spirited, courageous,”—so she 
deseri one young American friend in a letter,— 
“she had nothing less of the softness of the woman 


or the modesty of the maiden, for nares about 
her also a piquant suggestion of the gallant youth. 
} 





She was aracter nearer to the brave, sweet 
brightness of Rosalind than anyone I ever met 
before I had journeyed overseas from Englan | 
and Arden.” 

Miss Martineau’s early admiration and warm | 
friendliness toward American girlhood ae 
contributed, scarcely less than her exceptional | 
mental powers, intellectual integrity and moral | 
courage, to make it a fitting thing that her statue | 
a cyntes. life-size, seated figure in marble— | 
should so long have held an honored place in the 
“Centre” of Wellesley College, in College Hall, 
the great building recently destroyed by fire. 
Nor was it unfitting that “Harriet,” as the 
statue was called by the girls with affectionate 
irreverence, held a recognized place in college 
custom and tradition. arriet Martineau would 
have been delighted, not shocked, could she have 
known that “serubbing Harriet” constituted a 
rite that was conscientiously performed on the 
annual celebration of May Day; and that “goin 
through Harriet” had become a symbolic form o: 
freshman initiation, 7 which the new student, 
wriggling painfully, with gasps and giggles, be- 
tween the carved marble legs of Harriet’s pedes- 
taled chair, and under the enthroned and stately 
form. signified her proper humility and subjection 
to college law and tradition. 

Harriet is now no more—but how Harriet 
Martineau would have rejoiced in the fine, steady 
farewell march of the girls from the burnin 
building, leaving her to her fate ; of the unflurrie 
calling of the roll of two hundred names; of the 
sending back for the missing; of the efficient fire 
line formed to pass out what treasures might be 
saved! The statues, hopelessly unwieldy, could 
not be rescued; Harriet, Niobe, Elaine, all met a 
fiery fate. Poor, slender Elaine, mounted on a 
pedestal with a movable top, was seen, the College 
News declares, “turning upon her pivot in almost 
human distress before the floor opened and dashed 
her down.” With Harriet, serene to the last, it 
was otherwise. 

“Tongues of flame that had been creeping round 
ceilings and walls, curling in and out of the bal- 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. © (Adv. 
FOR ECZEMAS AND OTHER 
DISTRESSING ERUPTIONS 
The itching, burning, suffering and loss of sleep of 
eczemas, rashes and irritations of the skin and scalp 
are at once relieved and permanent skin health -re- 
stored in most cases by warm baths with Cuticura 


soap followed by gentle applications of Cuticura oint- 


ment when all else fails. They are equally effective 
for pimples, blackheads, red, rough skins, itching, 
sealy scalps, dandruff, dry, thin and falling. hair, 
chapped hands and shapel nails. Besides, they 
satisfy in purity, delicacy and fragrance the most dis- 
criminating. It costs nothing totrythem. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
32-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” 


Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 
In the Famous 


FREE nou 
FARMS Becca 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. The ds of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

NY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 











of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





one 
GL finest of bic cleo the “Ranger.” We 
Pp you on approval, fret; » without a 

cent itin advance. This o! or lneteolasel genuine. 
AY for our big ca wing 
our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls Se never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 

ies and icycle information. It's free. 

TIRES, COASTE OR AKE vex, wheels, inner 


, rts for all 
second he 





once, at 53 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 mode! Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You we to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced. De not a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ustrades of the staircases, leaped suddenly into | 
tempestuous waves. The palms shriveled and | 
cracked, sending out strange colors as they disap- | 
ared. Harriet Martineau, who had sat spectral | 
and silent in all this tumult, was crushed and 
broken by falling bricks, and sank through the | 
floor of fire.” 
® © 


ANCIENT ARITHMETIC. 


N a papyrus roll that was discovered in Egypt, 
and that bears the title, “Directions how to | 
attain the knowledge of all dark things,” there 
are equations and arithmetical examples that may 
have puzzled the Egyptian schoolboys of 1700 B.C. 


“There are seven men,” one of them reads. 
“Each ‘one has seven cats; each cat has eaten 
seven mice; each mouse has eaten seven grains 
of barley; each grain of bartey would have yielded 
seven measures of barley. ow much barley has 
been lost?’ 

This would scarcely seem out of place in a 
modern arithmetic. od enough, the examples 
given in the first arithmetic published in our own 
country—that of Nicholas Pike of Newburyport 
—often read much more quaintly. Examples 
number thirteen and fourteen both belong to a 
day and a mode of life long gone by. 

“13. A gay Young Fellow soon got the better 
of 2-7 of his fortune ; he then gave £1500 for a Com- 
mission, and his Profusion continued till he had 
but £450 left, which he found to be just 6-16 of his 
money, after he had purchased his Commission; | 
what was his fortune at first?’ Answer, £3780. | 

“14. A Merchant begins the world with £1500 
and finds that by his Distillery he clears £1500 in | 
seven years; by his Navigation £1500 in nine years, | 
and that he spends in Gaming £1500 in 3% years. | 
How long will his Estate last?” Answer, 31% 


years. 
But Nicholas Pike did not draw only on the 
masculine half of humanity for his examples (and | 
warnings). Here is a question of ee 

“A Gentleman making his addresses in a Lady’s | 
family, who had five daughters, she told him that 
their father had made a will, which imported that 
the first four of the Girls’ Fortunes were, together, 
to make £50000; the last four £66000, the three last 
with the first £60000, the three first with the last 
£56000, and the two first with the two last £64000: 
which, if he would unravel, and make it appear 
what each was to have, as he appeared to have a 
partiality for Harriet, her third daughter, he 
should be welcome to her. Pray, what was Miss 
Harriet’s fortune?” 

the fortunate Harriet was heiress to £10,- 

000, the aspiring suitor may well have thought the 
matter worth unraveling. 


* © 


A PURITAN JURY. 


HAT the Puritan fashion of nomenclature pro- 
duced some very odd results is very generally 
known. The London Chronicle recalls that James 
Brome, in his “Travels Over England, Scotland 
and Wales,” publisiied in 1700, gives a copy of a 
“Jury Return, made at Rye, Sussex, in the Late 
Rebellious Troublesome Times.” 
The names of the twelve men and true were: 
Meek Brewer, Graceful ee Killsin Pimple, 
ams, Weepnot Billing, More Fruit 
Fowler, Hope-for Bending, Return Spelman, Fly 
Debate Roberts, Stand Fast on i tringer, Be 
ete Joiner, and Fight the G Fight of Faith 
e. 


* © 


A SAD CASE. 


HIS story in Everybody’s Magazine tells of an 
absent-minded professor at Drew Theological 
Seminary: 


One evening, while studying, he had need of a 
bookmark, and seeing nothing else handy, he used 
his wife’s scissors, that lay on the sewing table. 
A few minutes later his wife wanted the scissors, 
but a diligent search failed to reveal them. : 

The next day the ad — before his 
class, and opened his book. ere lay the lost 
scissors. He picked them up, and holding them 
above his head, shouted : 











“Here they are, dear!” 


If anyone asks you 
**What’s the Best 
Baseball >’’ you 
can answer without 
amoment’s hesita- 


tion, “‘D& M.”’ 


The D&M Official 
League Ball 
is the foundation on 
which the whole 
great D & M busi- 
ness is built. It is 
without question the most perfect Baseball 
ever produced. When you realize that this 
Ball sets the pace for our whole line, you can 
safely buy anything of D & make 
and feel r eaplensste wt tse a 
value for the money that it's possible to get. 
hasn't whai send 
Mr ee eB i Pek tuted hens, 
Write Dept. C for Catalogue and Official 
Baseball and Tennis Rule Books, FREE. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 





t half usual prices. A limi number of | 
hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at | 
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| tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 


|| 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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| | 
a Che 
TORRE Be Od Glony 
| Sl al aa Pattern 
ith its pleas- 
ing lines of 
Colonial sim- 
| plicity is a de- 
| sign of marked individuality, 
In Penne to silver rea ope: 
idhest quality, a choi 
pee oe 
is offered. Sold by leading 
| Ask for silver that bears the 
trade mark 1847 rs Bros. 
Send for illustrated catalog *T-99" 
| INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 
| Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
| MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, 


Gre Worlds 
| of Sterling Silver and Plate 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, strue- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
E in, Editor, Lippi t's pam. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 












When the Flies Come— 


Ten million families every summer find 
comfort in freedom from dies through 
the use of Tanglefoot, the most effective 
fly destroyer yet devised. 


In 30 years nothing has proved so sure, 
so cleanly, so safe and easy to use. 


When a fly lights on Tanglefoot it is 
coated over with a varnish that destroys 
the germs as well as the fly. 


Don’t Risk .Evety summer many 


° : fatalities are reported 
Poisons from their use. Poisons 
do not kill the germs on the fly. Poisoned 
flies drop into your food, the baby’s milk 
or are ground into the carpets and rugs. 


Kills Put a bit of fresh meat in 
Fleas center of a sheet of Tangle- 


oo foot and place it under the 
bed. It will catch the fleas. 


At All Grocers Tanglefoot contains 
° more sticky com- 
and Druggists pound; hence lasts 
longer than the no-name kinds sold 
merely as fly-paper or sticky fly-paper 
at the same price as Tanglefoot. Then 
why not get the best when it costs no 
more, except to remember to order 
TANGLEFOOT? 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE 0. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot 
Srom clothes or furniture, ¢ 
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The little 
camera that 


does big things 


No. 0 BROWNIE 


PRICE, $1.25 


OYS! this is just the camera you ought to have, to get pictures of 
your games—the places you go this summer—your chum 
making a boat and the old swimming hole where you sailed it; every- 
where there’s fun, there’s a good subject for a picture—perhaps to 
recall some playmate when you have gone out into the big world and 
look back upon those good times.. Then there is sister—her birthday 
party on the lawn—at play with the dollies; in these is a story for the 
Brownie that will always be interesting. _ 
The No. 0 Brownie uses Kodak Film Cartridges of eight exposures (size of 
pictures 154 x 2% inches), loading and unloading in daylight. Has automatic 
shutter for time and snap shot exposures, tested meniscus lens, and two finders. 


It is neat, strong, attractive. You can do your own developing and printing 
(without a dark-room), or your dealer will do it or have it done for you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, : 
seh sone Seiler siete ite eats, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or write us for Kodak catalogue. 





The camera ts shown above, and 
picture made with tt—both actual 
size. At the right ts an enlargement 
made from the same negative, post 
card size. 





























HE summer boarder leaned forward with 
genuine admiration in her eyes, the better 
to see the trim set of farm buildings that 

they were passing. Mr. Nudd checked the 
horse a trifle for her accommodation. 

‘‘What a very pretty place!’’ exclaimed the 
boarder. ‘‘So clean and well-kept! It looks 
as if the owner must be very proud of it.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ answered Mr. Nudd, thought- 
fully, ‘‘I reckon he is—now. That’s Sewall 
Barron’s place. But there was a time, not so 
very long ago, when you wouldn’t have found 
much to admire, s’posin’ you’d been drivin’ 
by here then. Didn’t look much the same as 
it doos now. There wa’n’t a whole shingle 
on it, scurcely, and it hadn’t had a lick of 
paint I d’know when—it really looked like old 
Tookey round here.’’ 

‘*What has caused such a change?’’ inquired 
the boarder. 

Mr. Nudd pulled the horse to a walk as they 
approached a hill, and settled himself to con- 
versation. 

‘‘Wal,’’ he drawled, ‘‘the ’mediate, con- 
tributin’ causes was his wife and two of his 
daughters and a strange minister, and ’bout all 
the folks in this end of the town, meetin’, as 
ye might say, under fav’rable conditions. 

‘*Wal,’’ continued Mr. Nudd, ‘‘at that time I 
d’know where I’d looked to find a ramshackler, 
wuss-run-down place. There hadn’t been a 


a 


|it for quite a spell, for they’d made a big 


difference in the looks of the place already, — 
pickin’ up cultch and pilin’ it ready to burn, 
and straightenin’ up the doorstep,—I d’know 
what they hadn’t been doin’, for I couldn’t 
spare the time to notice close, bein’ took up 
with watchin’ Sewall. 

**T could see the minister takin’ sharp notice, 

and after we passed the house I saw him 
| straighten up and come to a halt, as if he’d 
made some resolve. And when he halted, the 
rest of us drawed up near him to hear what 
he was goin’ to say. He held up his hand for 
quiet, and we all listened. 

‘* ‘Brethren,’ he said, and his voice rolled 
| out so Mis’ Barron and the girls could hear 
| him jest as plain as though they was within 
| ten foot of him, ‘a pleasant deed, done in 

kindness of spirit, makes a happy day. It 
| would be very pleasant to-day in the grove, I 


have no doubt, and I looked forward to it very 


be thinking of these toiling ladies whom we 
| have just passed. A hundred willing hearts 
and two hundred willing hands can accomplish 
wonders this day. These ladies, I am sure, 
have some urgent reason for —’ 

‘“*He didn’t finish, because jest then Mis’ 
Barron arrived on the scene, as you might say, 
| and took charge of the doin’s. She was mad 





much. But speaking for myself, I could not | 
now go and enjoy one minute of it, for I should | 
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SEWALL BARRON’S CHANGE 














JACK KNIFE Price sisi’, 25 ct. 


“Penolia”’ 


Pure Peanut Butter 


A blend of the very finest 
peanuts obtainable. A whole- 
some, nutritious food, cheaper 
than butter, more nourishing 
than meat. 


Full 1% Ib. glass jars, 25c. 


Many dealers handle Penolia 
in bulk also, selling by the 
pound. Whichever way you 
buy it. be sure you get the real 
Penolia—finest peanut butter 
made. Sold everywhere. 


NUT PRODUCTS CO., New Haven, Conn. 











SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirt and doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. a 

10c. and 25c. 

Per Bottle. ; 
Sold by Grocers. 
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'Y Avoid Acute Indigestion 
Take 
GLYNN’S 
Digestease Tablets 
(Trade Mark) 
Contain Bichlorata, Gentian, Pepsin, Rhubarb and 
other Heipful Herbs. 

Beneficial for Indigestion, Dyspepsi 
Heartburn, Gas in Stomach, Dizziness, 


and Rheumatism, or Your Money Back. 


Trial size 10c. Three times as many in 25c. box. 
By Mail or at Dealers. 


THE W. B. GLYNN PHARMACIST CO., 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 
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SAWYER’S 2.5 
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TOP. 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 


3000 00C 











The People’s Choice 
Sor 56 Years. 
5e., 10c. and 15c. 

In Sprinkling Top 
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thing done to it for years—not so much as to | clear through, —I could see that plain ’nough, 
drive a nail into a loose clapboard. ’Twa’n’t —but there was somethin’ besides jest mad 
‘cause Sewall wasn’t able to fix up, for he | ’bout it, to make a nice quiet woman like Mis’ 


was well fixed then as he is now, fur as money | Barron take the stand she did. She held up 





went. No, it was ’count of bein’ slack and 
careless, and not carin’ how things looked. 
‘*But if he felt like that, he was the only 
one round the place that did. His wife and 
the two girls kep’ at him all the time when he 
was in the house—mealtimes, and rainy days, 
and any other time when they could ketch him 
where he couldn’t get away. He’d always 
have some excuse,—either he was too busy 
with the farm work, or ’twas too hot or too 
cold, —somethin’ was always preventin’ him 
from tinkerin’ round the buildin’s, and the 
place was gettin’ wuss and wuss, till finally it 
got to be, as I told you, somthin’ scand’lous. 
‘*Wal, when things got ’bout as bad as they 
could be here, and still be possible for folks to 
live in the house, it fell out that there was an 


open-air meetin’ over there in the grove,—you | 


can see the place if you rise up in the seat a 
little, —and of course Sewall was all wrought 


her hand, with the hammer still in it. 
‘* *We have got a reason,’ says she, p’intin’ 
at Sewall standin’ there by the minister, ‘and 
| it or him is standin’ there at your right hand. 
We’ve coaxed and pleaded long enough for him 


to show some decent pride in the place he | 


lives in, and it ain’t done one bit of good, and 
now, if we can’t get it done any other way, — 
| and it looks as if we couldn’t,—the girls and I 
are goin’ to do it!’ She kind of ketched her 


| breath a minute, but she kep’ right on. ‘It | 


| ain’t that we aren’t grateful to you,’ she said 
to the minister, ‘for we know it was just good- 
| heartedness that made you want to help some 
women that you thought needed help. They 
do need it, but the man that ought to help 
them is able, even if he ain’t willin’.’ 

‘*Wal, I don’t know whether I pitied Sewall 


the most or whether I was mad at him the. 


most—it was kind of a mixed-up feelin’ I had. 










































up over it, for he was a master hand at any- | He stood there amongst us, with his head hung 
thing like that, —picnics and barbecues and all | down on his chest, and not one word to say. 
them outin’s,—and so he made all cal’lations | For the matter of that, after Mis’ Barron turned 
to go, and did go.’’ | and went away, nobody said a word, and pretty 
Mr. Nudd paused a moment in judicial | soon we all took up our way to the grove again 
reflection, and then went on again: | —all but Sewall. He took out to one side, and 
‘*Now, whether Mis’ Barron and the girls; we passed him while he was standin’ in the 
done what they did do from sot purpose, or | ditch with his head hung down. I looked back 
whether it happened to come jest right for ’em, | after a minute, and he was puttin’ it for the 
I don’t know, and shan’t ever know. All I | house as hard as he could pelter! 
do know is what happened. **We didn’t go back that way when it come 
“The day of the meetin’ was jest bout such | night,—I d’know why,—but we took the long 
a day as this is—bright and sunshiny and | way back, by the pond, and I was mightily 
warm, and there was a big turnout of folks | glad, for one. 1 guess it was all of four months 
from everywhere round this part of the town; | before I come out this way again—and when I 
the folks from the other end of the town come | did, I could scurcely believe my eyes, though 
by the back road, you know, and didn’t get I’d heard of how Sewall was fixin’ up his 
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Real Food SATIN 
Your digestive Liquid H 
system is taxed i 
severely enough 4 
if you give it ; 
only real food to Po ; 
digest without aa i 
: burdening it ; 
te with coffee, | 
which isn’t food, but stimulant. | 
° ° } 
Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 
possesses all the valuable nutritive ele- 
ments of whole hard wheat. It makesa H 
delicious hot drink that looks, smells, and os ahs “ i 
tastes like coffee, and is every bit as en- Use it this way: Shake well. : 
joyable. You will like it and your diges- Apoty bigcking | pages 
tive system will welcome it. polish with cloth or brush. 
Boil hard five minutes. | N duct i 
156 te 200 cups te the pound, 20c. } : oe 7 esc on ’ i 
all the satisfaction of real coffee at som aaepeaed Go any gene 
e you ever used. Absolutely ‘ 
If your grocer hasn't it, send infl. ble—and in strict 
25 cents for full-sized pack- compliance with the new 
age (1 lb.) by parcel post. Massachusetts ow. Ask your Screw-Top 
G Satin Gloss, im- 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON proved stove polish. Cane 15 Cents, / 
Boston, Mass. | L_SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 
{ 
1 
THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE yseD AND ENDORSep 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SUITES. 9 MORE CHEMISTS { 
HOUSEKEEPERS : 
THAN ANY OTHER i 
- FLAVORING EXTRACTS EXTRACTS Ne ! 
THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” FOR 
AT YOUR GROCER’S, 10¢ ano 25¢ FLAVORING PURPOSES 
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here to see Sewall’s change of heart when it 
was changin’; but they heard all ’bout it 


before the day was over. 

‘*The folks gathered together at the town- 
house before they all started for the grove, 
and I guess there was more’n a hundred of 
’em. The principal speaker of the day was a 
minister from Bangor,—a big, nice-lookin’, 
pleasant-spoken man as I ’bout ever see, —and 
they gathered there to sort of welcome him 
before they started out to the grove. 


‘‘Wal, after the preliminaries was all gone | 


through with, we formed up in a sort of strag- 
slin’ procession, and started out. The minister 
‘as in the lead,—we was all walkin’, for it 
«int a great distance and the minister wanted 
'» walk, —and Sewall and some of the rest was 
'\» ahead with him, p’intin’ out the different 
‘jects of interest to him as we passed along. 
he minister was all took up with the nice- 
p’ places he was passin’, and commented on 
in all as we passed ’em. 
‘At last we hove in sight of Sewall’s place, 
id when we topped the rise I chanced to be 
okin’ right at Sewall, and I saw him give a 
rt of start, and rub his eyes, and look, and 
ta minute he acted like a man that wanted 
run, and couldn’t. And right then I heard 
® sound of hammers, and I looked to see 
hat was goin’ on, and then I understood 
hy Sewall wanted to run! 
‘Up on that roof, with a lot of shingles and 


ards, was Mis’ Barron and the oldest girl, — | 


-ate, her name is,—and down in the yard, 
‘vying to right up the gatepost with a crowbar, 
vas Sadie, the other girl. They was workin’ 
‘ike beavers, too, and they must have been at 


get out of place round those buildin’s since, I 
hain’t ever heard of it!’’ 
Mr. Nudd pulled on the reins impatiently. 
‘*Geddap, Judy!’’ he commanded. ‘‘ You 
goin’ to take all day to shin up this hill?’’ 


* ¢ 


THE PENNYS. 


HERE is told in London the story of a 
butler whose eccentricities proved too 
much, finally, for the family in whose 
service he had been. Very soon after his 





advent into the household, it became his duty | 
to announce the arrivals at his mistress’s first | 


‘tat home’’ of the season. 


Among the earliest guests were a Mr. and | 


Mrs. Penny, and their daughter, old friends 
of the 1 * In measured tones the butler 
announced them: 

‘*Mr. Henry Montgomery Arlington Penny, 
Mrs. Henry Montgomery Arlington Penny, 
and Miss Ethelberta Mary Penny.’’ 

The same lengthy formula was followed in 
the case of other guests. 

The day before the next function of the sort, 
the hostess suggested to the butler that so much 
ceremony was undesirable; that she would 
prefer to have her guests announced more 
simply. The butler bowed and said nothing, 
but it was plainly to be seen that he held him- 
self in the right. : 

At the next ‘‘at home,’’ the first to arrive 
were the same members of the Penny family. 
When they had entered the hall and paused 
| for an instant at the drawing-room door, the 


butler flung it open, and they heard themselves | 


announced to their dismayed hostess in this 
| comprehensive way: 
| **'Threepence !’’ 


place. And if he’s ever let as much as a nail | 


World’s Best Literature 


The eight volumes in this Set contain over 700 representativejselections from 
the writings of 200 of the world’s great authors, with a short but informing 
biography of each writer. This admirable collection was edited by Jeannette 
& Gilder, the well-known literary critic. The Books are pocket size, 34 x6 
inches, contain 2,560 pages, and are well printed from new type on good 
paper. Each volume has an illustrated title page, and is bound in buckram, 
with title stamped in gold 

on the back. A Mission 
style Book-Rack is in- 
cluded with each Set. 


Special 
Limited 
Offer 


The full Set of Eight 
Books with Mission 
style Book - Rack 
given to Compan- 
ionsubscribers only 
for one new so- 
licited subscription 
and 50 cents extra. 
Delivered FREE 
anywhere in the 
United States. 
This Special Offer 
is good for a limit- 
ed time only. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AK Kellogg 


To Grocers and Housewives— 


Learn About “WAXTITE”! 


There has always been a material difference between Toasted Corn Flakes as we make them and 


as you buy them. 

It has constantly been my ambition to deliver the flakes to you as fresh and crisp as they are 
when they come from our ovens. 

By the use of new machinery, we are able to offer you, at no increase in price, KELLOGG’S 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES so perfectly sealed that, wherever and whenever you buy them, they 
will be as fresh, tender and crisp as the moment they left the ovens. We call them “Waxtite,” 
the seal of quality. 


This is the most important announcement I ever made. Y- K.. K Ma 
2 e ¢ Mh 






































